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The Hiftory of Vandalia. Containing the ancient and prefent State 
of the County of Mecklenburg ; its Revolutions under the Vandalsy: 


the Venedi, and the Saxons; with the Succeffion and Memorable 
AGtions of its Sovereigns. By Thomas Nugent, L. L. D, 
2 Vols. 4to. il. 1s. Nourfe, &c. 


HE. union between our gracious fovereign and one of the 
T branches of the. Mecklenburg family, firft engaged Dr. 
Nugent to turn his thoughts on this fubject. His original de- 
fign was, as he informs us in his preface, ‘ to reprefent the an- 
tiquity and fplendour of her Majefty’s defcent in a concife hif- 
tory of her moft ferene houfe:’ but being furnifhed with ver 
ample materials by the Baron de Dewitz, 


to enlarge his plan; and now prefents the public with a more 
full, and particular hiftory of that part of Germany called in the 
middle ages Vandalia, than has yet appeared in the Englifh 
language. } 7 | | 
The work is divided into two parts, the ancient, and the 
modern hiftory of Vandalia; the former, which is comprifed .in 
this volume, delivers the accounts of the fouthern coafls of the 


Baltick, from the earlieft period of the kingdom of the Vandals. 


to the extintion of the Vandalic monarchy : the latter contains 
the events which happened in that country, from the diffolution 
of the Vandalic kingdom down to the prefent time ; with which 
the Author propofes to conclude the fecond volume. 

As the hiftory of this country is often conneéted with that of 
other parts of Germany, of Sweden, Denmark, and other neigh- 
bouring ftates, the Doétor has.embraced the opportunity of enli- 
vening his work with fome.curious and important tranfactions 
relating to them, without however digrefling too far from his 


main fubje@e 
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_ The introdu@tion contains a geographical account ofthe. 
dutchy of Mecklenburg, its prefent form of government, and 


the divifion of the ducal family into the line of Schwerin and 
Strelitz: it concludes witha particular account of the reigning 
dukes, and the feveral branches of their families now living ; 
their marriages and iffues. Let us now turn to the hiftory itfelf. _ 

_ The fubje& opens with the origin of the Vandals, whom our 
Author fuppofes to have been a tribe of the Suevi, who, on ac- 
count of their multitudes, being obliged to fpread themfelves 
into diftant provinces, were called Vandals, from the German 
wandeln, to wander. Before thefe migrations, the inhabitants 
of each diftri& were particularly named from the town or tribe 
they belonged to, and they all formed one and the fame nation 
with the Teutones and the Cimbri. Procopius, however, makes 
them the fame nation with the Goths; but this is a matter 


which cannot be determined with any certainty. The cuftoms,. 


manners, and religion of the Vandals, being fuppofed to agree 
with thofe of the other Germans, are taken chiefly from Czx- 
far and Tacitus. Their government, the Doctor thinks, was, 
in the moft early period, democratical, but that in procefs of 
time it aflumed an ariftocratic form. Ail that part of their hif- 
tory which precedes their irruption into the Roman provinces 
under the reign of Antoninus the philofopher, is both un- 
entertaining and uncertain. From that time they figure in 
the Roman hiftory; fometimes affording the emperors mat- 
ter for triumphs and titles of honour; at other times wafting 
their moft fruitful provinces, and at length penetrating even to 
their metropolis. Their hiftory begins to be important early in 
the fifth century, when myriads of thefe barbarians, urged by 
famine and hopes of plunder, broke firft into France, foon after 
made themfelves mafters of Spain, and from thence were invited 
_ into Africa by Count Bonifacius, who commanded the Roman 
troops in that province. Here, under Genferic, they founded 
a kingdom, which, after having fubfifted above a century, was 


entirely overthrown by that great commander, Belifarius, A. D. 


513. The particulars of thefe events take up the greateft part 
of the firft book: the remainder treats of thofe Vandals wha 
were left behind in their own country on the coafts of the Bal- 
tick. “Thefe in the 6th century were either fubdued by the Ve- 
nedi, or, as the Doctor rather thinks, gradually coalefced with 
them into. one nation, but ftill in fubjection to the princes of 
the antient royal line: this opinion, which our Author adopts 
from the hiftorians of Mecklenburg, is grounded only on flight 
conjectures, and feems to have been entertained by thofe writers 
only with a view to compliment their fovereigns with a longer 
fine of progenitors: however that be, as the nation of the Van- 
dals.was fome how loft in that of the Venedi, we cig by a na- 
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tural tranfition, led to the hiftory of this latter people, which is 
the fubje&t df the-fecond book. 

The Venedi or Slavi (two different names for the fame re- 
tio) came from European Sarmatia beyond the Viftula, and 
gradually filled up the chafm made by the migration of the Van- 
dals, Burgundians, Longobardi, and other tribes of the northern 
parts of Germany : among the reft, the expedition of the An- 
glo-Saxons into Britain (by which large tracts of country was 
left vacant) was a circumftance very favourable for eftablifhing 
their power and enlarging their territory. | 
- The Venedi had no writers amongft therh, confequently their 
hiftory muft be obfcure and imperfect, till interwoven with 
that -of more civilized nations. ‘The foufces from whence out 
Author profeffes to draw his materials, during the darker ages 
of this people, are, firft the annals of the Franks, and af- 
terwards that of the Saxon writers; of thefe latter, however, 
there were none before the 10th century. 

As the manners of this people were never foftened, either by 
literature or true religion, we cannot expect the gentler virtues 
to have flourifhed greatly amongft them: accordingly they are 
reprefented as monfters of cruelty, by the Danifh and Saxon 
wiiters; but the Doctor warns us to read their accounts with 
caution, as coming from perfons who were declared enemies 
both to their country and religion. ‘ It was then the fafhion, 
fays he, (and I wifh it did not {till prevail) to draw fuch pictures 
of thofe who were not orthodox believers, as fhould render them 
fupremely odious, and raife the reputation and merit of fuch as 
endeavoured at their converfion.”, Though there be too much 
truth in this remark, our Author cannot deny that cruelty was 
one of the reigning vices of this martial people; but this was, 
in fome meafure, balanced by their ftri€t regard to the rights of 
hofpitality : a virtue which their greateft foes cannot deny them 
to have pofleffed, in a very high degree. Their religion was 
grofs idolatry : the Doétor defcribes the chief of their idols, and 
a plate is annexed which exhibites the figures of three of them, 
Prowe, Radegert, and Siva, from an old Saxon chronicle ; but 
the reprefentation of them in the print does not entirely anfwer 
the verbal defcription. Of the feveral tribes into which this 
nation was divided, that of the Obotrites was the principal; to 
this tribe our Author fuppofes the reft to have been fubordinate ; 
and it is the hiftory of their kings or chiefs which is given in the 
following chapters. One of thefe, named Witran, who lived 
in the middle of the eighth century, was an ayxiliary to Charle- 
magne in his wats with the Saxons. ‘The hiftory of this latter 
nation being henceforth blended with that of the Venedi, the 
Doétor has given a fhort account of their origin, and of the wars 


they were engaged in with the Franks, which every one knows 
N 2 ended 
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ended in an entire fubje€tion to Charlemagne, notwithftanding 
the vigorous efforts of that brave people to maintain their inde- 
pg . The Venedi, after having contributed to the enflav- 
ng the Saxons, fell themfelves gradually into a ftate of fubjec- 
tion to the monarchy of the Franks ; but the perpetual diflen- 
tions of the Carlovingian family gave them an opportunity of re- 
covering their liberty, which yet they did not long retain ; for 
Henry tie Fowler brought them under the imperial yoke, oblig-~ 
ing them to pay an annual tribute, and to embrace Chriftianity, 
It is hard to fay which of thefe they had the greater averfion to. 
They took the firft opportunity of throwing off both. This was 
afforded them during the commotions of the empire, in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Otho the Great. Billung was at that 
time king or chief of the Obotrites ; and his whole life was one 
continued ftruggle for liberty ; at firft with fome fuccefs, but in 
the énd he ‘was obliged to fubmit to the fuperior force of his 
enemies. It is from the reign of this Billung (who died near the 
clofe of the roth century) that the hiftory of the nation and its 
princes. begins to be properly authenticated. ‘ This is that me- 
morable period with which Adam and Helmondus begin their 
account of the kings of the Slavi, the undoubted progenitors of 
the ferene princes of the houfe of Mecklenburg: from this pe- 
riod the fucceffion of thefe princes may be éafly deduced, and 
no longer depend on family-tradition, but is firmly fupported by 
hiftorical monuments.’ We cannot follow our learned Author 
in the detail of thofe many wars which this brave people fup- 
ported, one while with the Danes, and at other times with the 
Saxons, to preferve themfelves a free and independent ftate. 
Though equal to their enemies in valour, they were commonl 
inferior in point of number and military fkill. Almoft every 
_ War, therefore, ended with their fubjeétion ; and one of the 
terms to which they were conftantly obliged to fubmit, was the 
profeflion of Chriftianity : on the other hand, whenever they 
threw off the yoke of civil bondage, they as conftantly renounced 
that religion which had been by violence obtruded upon them ; 
praCtifing at the fame time inhuman barbarities on its teachers 
and miniftess. By thus aflociating the ideas of Chriftianity and 
flavery, they were confirmed in that infuperable hatred which 
they bore to it. 
_ Another caufe of their averfion to Chriftianity (or rather to 
what in thefe dark ages went. by that facred name) was the in- 
fatiable avarice of the clergy. They found it to be an infti- 
tution attended with an expence which they could not fupport.. 
Bifhoprics were to. be erected with large revenues, monafteries 
. to be’endowed, and an annual tribute under the name of tythes 
to be paid by the whole country. How far this affected them, 
appears from: the remonftrance of the princes of the Venedi, to 
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Bernard Duke of Saxony, to whom the crerey had applied-for 
fatisfaction on account of certain ecclefiaftical revenues which 
the nation had refumed. The princes alledged, ‘ That. their 
fubjefis were extremely poor, and unable to bear any heavy 


burden, fuch as providing for the maintenance of priefts, and 


efpecially for the dignity and parade of mitred prelates; that 
they were fully determined to fuffer any extremity, even to 
abandon their country and ftate, rather than fubmit to fo tyran- 
nical an oppreffion.’? This firm and vigorous oppofition which 
they made, not to the doétrine of the gofpel, but to church- 
tyranny, ended however in their deftru€tion. The croifade be- 
gun againft the Saracens, was after extended to the pagans in 
the north of Europe. ‘ The method of propagating religion 
by the fword feems to have been firft devifed by the impoftor 
Mahomet—the example was followed by Charlemagne, who 
converted the Saxons by a bloody war, or, more properly, a 
horrid perfecution, which lafted near 30 years; and what fhews 
the unaccountable caprice of mankind, the Saxons afterwards 
practifed the fame inhuman methods againft the Venedi. This 
way of converting people was found fo compendious and effec- 
tual, that it was afterwards adopted by the Danes and Swedes ; 
and indifcriminately ufed againft all the enemies of the Latin 
church, whether Pagans or Mahometans, or thofe who were 
ftigmatized by the odious appellation of heretics.’. The final 
iffue of this war was the utter extirpation of this unhappy people, 
by Henry Duke of Saxony, furnamed the Lion, who was the 
church’s champion on this occafion. The fhocking. cruelty 
with which he difgraced his victory, is pathetically-de!cribed by 
this ingenious writer; after which he fubjoins fome humane 
and fenfible remarks on the rights of conqueft; part of which 
we fhall lay before our Readers : | | 
¢ When we contemplate this fcene of mifery and devaftation 
with a philofophic eye, at a period of time in which the veil 
of prejudices arifing from national antipathy and religion is re- 
moved, we cannot help dropping a few tears on the melancholy 
fate of the gallant, but unfortunate nation of the Venedi.. Few 
revolutions in hiftory were attended with fuch .citcumftances of 
barbarity, or wide fed deftructive to the ancient inhabitants, 
Civilized nations, and efpecially fuch as. pretend to Chriftianity, 
have feldom or never carried their rights of war or conqueft fo ” 
as to extirpate their enemies. Even Charlemagne, after he had 
fubdued the Saxons by a long and bloody war, did not attempt 
to deftroy their whole race, but only tranfplanted a part, and 
the remainder he endeavoured to reconcile to his empire .by 
the eftablifhment of Chriftianity, Butthe Saxons, by fae more 
éruel than the Franks, were of all conquerors the. moft deftrug- 
tye, extending the utmoft rigour of the {ward againft thofe who 
N 3 dared 
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dated to contend with them for liberty or empire. In the fame 
ferocious manner their anceftors fome centuries before had be- 
haved in Britain, where they either maffacred or expelled the 
greateft part of the natives, who had invited them over to their 
affiftance. None of the other northern nations that over-ran 
the Roman empire, behaved with fuch cruelty to the conquered 
inhabitants, or were inflamed with fuch rancour and animofity, 
as to attempt to convert thofe provinces into defarts. The 
Goths, the Burgundians, the Lombards, inftead of maffacring 
the Romans in cold blood, and endeavouring to extirpate their 
whole race, enacted very juft laws in favour of thofe people, in 
confequence of which the Roinans and thofe fierce barbarians 
their conquerors were confidered in the fame light as fellow-ci- 
tizens. ‘Theodorick king of Italy, a Gothic prince, upon fend- 
jng an army intoGaul, makes ule of thefe words to his general, 
which deferve to be infcribed on pillars of brafs. ‘¢ Let other 
kings delight in the plunder and devaftation of the towns they, 
have fubdued; we are defirous to conquer in fuch a manner, 
that our new fubjeéts fhall lament their having fallen too late 
under our government.” 
- © Little indeed is human nature indebted to thofe civilians, 
who, from the example of tyrants rather than good princes, 
have prefumed to eftablifh a contrary doctrine, and to extend 
the right of conqueft to the deftruétion of the inhabitants. It 
js the felicity of this enlightened age, that fuch cruel maxims 
are now entirely exploded, and princes are trained in jufter no- 
tions, founded. in reafon and humanity. They aretaught, that 
the rights of war are none but fuch as ‘can be defended upon the 

rinciples of ftrict juftice ; that kings have no more right than 
ndividuals to kill or deftroy, but-in the cafe of felf-prefervation 
and natural defence ; that the power of the fword was given to 
preferve and not to exterminate; to repel unjuft attacks, and 
not wantonly to fport with the lives of their reighbours ; that 
the end of conqueit is the acquifition of territory, and of courfe 
the prefervation rather than the ruin of the inhabitants; and 
that when they have completed their conqueft, it is barbarous 
and tyrannical to put thofe to the fword who have no power to 
make any oppofition, and from whom they are of courfe in no 
danger of receiving the leaft injury.’ 

he Doétor then inveftigates the feveral caufes which wrought 

up the Saxons to fuch an implacable rage againft the Venedi, 
as nothing could fatisfy but the utter deftru ion of the whole 
nation : this inquiry he concludes in the following manner : 

‘ The laft caufe of the prejudice of the Saxons againft the 
Venedi, a caufe indeed in which all the reft may be faid to con- 
center, was the difference of religion between the two nations. 
This, as we have feen in the foregoing hiftory, was ever made 


a pretext 
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‘a pretext to harra(s and opprefs, and at length finally to ex- 


tirpate thofe unfortunate people. When we refleét on this ex- 
traordinary circumftance, that a religion eftablifhed by the prince 
of peace; a religion which feems to infpire no other paffion but 


that of univerfal harmony and love ; a religion, in fine, which 


inculcates the dofirine of forgivenefs of injuries, fhould be per- 
verted to the horrid purpofes of deftruction, we are greatly con- 
cerned at the melancholy effects of bigotry and enthufiafm. But 
when we farther confider that the inftruments of this ruinous 
fcheme wefe the very minifters of that mild and humane infti- 
tution, we cannot help being feized with a juft indignation at 
the intemperance of their zeal, and at the barbarity of their 
conduct, Under what colour or pretence they could attempt to 
juftify the propagating of religion o the moft deftructive vio- 
lence, may be a proper fubject of difquifition in the prefent age, 
when the prejudices of bigotry feem to fubfide, and fubjects are 
allowed to ule freedom of judgment and debate, with regard to 
matters in which their moft important interefts are concerned. 

‘ The Chriftian religion was originally propagated without 
the aid of force, or any other fupport than that of argument and 
perfuafion. It muft therefore fubfift on the fame principles on 
which it was founded, or entirely lofe its weight and authority. 
Religion is an aflent of the mind produced by rational evidence, 
but can never fpring from force, which, at the moft, will only 
occafion an outward conformity. Hence it is manifeft, that 
they who made ufe of the {word as a means of promoting Chrif- 
tianity, had recourfe toa method altogether repugnant to the 
defign of the facred founder of that mild inftitution. Compul- 
fion may make hypocrites, but not fincere converts ; and furely 
teligion can gain no advantage by the hypocrify and diffimula - 
tion of its profeflors. Befides, when violence is once eftablifhed 


Me ans of propagating Chriftianity, it unhinges the principle 


of rational aflent, and affords a pretext, or an-argumentum ad 
hominem, to exprefs myfelf in the fcholaftic phrafe, to juftify 
the perfecutions either of Pagan or Mahometan princes. Perfe- 
cution is the offspring of bigotry ; princes, while under its in- 
fluence, will imagine they have a right to deftroy, when the 
Deity commands ; and then it is impoffible for human wifdom 
to reftrain their fury. And can ahy thing be more furious and 
abfurd than to command people té give their affent to doctrines 
which they apprehend to be falfe? or to punifh, much lefs to 
deftroy them with fire and fword, for opinions which, however 
erroneous, they believe to be founded in truth? Is ditference in 
opinion a fufficient reafon to diveft mankind of their’ property, 
or to make them expire under the moft excruciating tortures ? 
What a fcene of tyranny would be difpldyed, were fuch notions 


to obtain, notions diametrically oppofite to reafon, fenfe, and. 
iets, N 4 humanity ? 
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humanity ? Pagan have been juftly condemned, if the accufa- 
tion be true, for the barbarous practice of offering up humap 
facrifices to their deities; but is not the practice of Propagating 
religion by the fword infinitely more cruel, when, at the direc- 
tion of Chriftian priefts, whole nations of human viétims are fo- 
lemnly devoted to the flaughter? Better were it indecd, as a 
sreat and learned writer obferves, ** there were no revealed re- 
Ficion, and that human nature were left to the conduct of its 
own principles and inclinations, which are much more mild and 
merciful, mnch more for the peace and happinefs of fociety, 
than to be actuated by a religion which infpires men with fo wild 
a fury, and prompts them to commit fuch outrages.” 
’ _ Thefe reflections are very pertinent and judicious ; containing 
fentiments worthy a rational Chriftian, and a friend to man- 
kind ; and at the fame time exhibit to the reader a {pecimen of 
the clear.and nervous ftyle, in which our Author exprefles him- 
felf. {Pribiflaus, the prince of this unfortunate people, furvived 
the fatal battle of Demmin, and the extermination of his fub- 
jects ; and was, fome time after, reftored to his dominions. by 
the unexpected friendfhip of his conqueror. ‘The particular 
¢ircumftances of this extraordinary turn of fortune #referved for 
the fecond, part of this work ; which, if compofed with equal 
care, fidelity and fpirit with that before us, cannot fail of being 
highly acceptable to the public. ) 
We fhall conclude this article with acquainting our Readers, 
that the volume we have been confidering is furnifhed with ge- 
fealogical tables, and maps, and embellifhed with a few cop- 
er- fatés. In his appendix the Author clears up fome difficul- 
ties eating to the genealogy of the houfe of Mecklenburg ; 
treats flightly of the coins oF Vandalia, and the Saxon laws; 
and ends with a catalogue of the chief writers of the Mecklen- 
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Differtations on Subjeétts relating to the Genius and the Evidences of 
hriftianity. = a er Gerard, D. D. Profeffor of Di- 
vinity, in the Marifchal College of Aberdeen. 8vo. 6s, 
Millar, &c. eRe | -— ; 
HRISTIANITY is fo excellent an inftitution, fo admi- 

\_a rably adapted to raife human nature to its higheftperfec- 
tion, to promote the happinefs of individuals, and the welfare 
of fociety, that every attempt to illuftrate the evidences of its 
divine original is juftly entitled to a favourable reception from 
the public. The fubjeé, indeed, has been often treated with 
great ftrength and perfpicuity of reafoning ; and many readers, 
no doubt, will be inclined to think that it is exhaufted ; but as 
the judicious Author of thefe Diffrtations obferves, there has 
| never 
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Genius and Evidences of Chriflianity. . 


ever yet arifen a defender of Chriftianity,’ poflefled of genitis, 
who has not thrown additional’ light upom its evidences. . 
© Some of the lateft writers, fays he, have confirmed even its 


dire&t and principal evidences, by arguments which were not 


formerly urged, and have fet their force in the cleareft light, by 
happy illuftrations which had not occurred to their predeceflors. 
The collateral evidences of the gofpel, open a field much more 
untrodden ; and feveral Jate writers have fhown, that it gives 
ample fcope for the exercife of invention: they have difcovered 
many prefumptions of the truth of our religion, which had 
wholly efcaped the obfervation of preceeding writers; and they 
have profecuted others with great accuracy, which before had 
been’ but occafionally hinted, and evinced that they have much 
reater force than they could have been expected to have. I'may 
add; that authors of penetration, have fuggefted topics which 
may be improved into conclufive and ftriking arguments for the 
truth of Chriftianity, even when they have been examining 
fubjeé&ts, and purfuing defigns, very different and feemingly wh- 
connected: The Spirit of Laws, is a treatife which affords man 
inftances of this. All the collateral evidences of the ‘truth of 
Chriftianity are in one fenfe internal evidences : they all ‘arifé 
from {ome particulars in the nature of this religion, from fome 
circumftances which have attended its reception, or fprung from 
it, or from fome remarkable fa&ts connected with it, and related - 
in the gofpel hiftory.’ : oe 
The introduction to thefe Differtations contains many juft and 
pertinent remarks concerning the nature and evidences of Chirif- 
tianity. ‘ The evidences of the Chriftian religion, fays Dr: 
Gerard, may very properly be diftinguifhed into two kinds, the 
direé? and the collateral. It is on the former of thefe that ‘Chrif- 
tian writers have beftowed the greateft part of their attention, 
They are commonly reduced to two heads, internal and external 
evidences. Both have been fully illuftrated, and frequently 
urged, ‘The external evidences of Chriftianity are, muracles, 
and prophecy : thefe are the directeft proofs of its divinity.” Its: 
internal evidence, however, has likewife confiderable force ; 
much greater force, it might eafily be fhown, than fome Chrif- 
tian writers have allowed it. This evidence ariles from its €x- 
cellence. But when its excellence is urged. as a dire proof of 
its truth and divinity, it will be proper to confider that‘ éxcel- 
Jence in reference to the main and principal end of Chriftianity.’ 
The want of attention to this, has often led Chriftians into gro{g" 
perverfions of the dodtrines of their religion ; and has given oc- 
cafion to many of the objections of infidels againft it, which 
would be fhown at once to be frivolous and impertinent, by 
only afcertaining the &ind of excellence which it is reafonable to: 
demand in Chriftianity. We talk at random concerning the ex-" 
OT RTE OTT | | dis cellence: 
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cellence or the defects.of any fyftem, till we have firft difcovered 
the precife end and defign of ‘that fyftem:. excellence always 
confifts in the fitnefs of a thing for anfwering fome determinate 
end of real importance. Jt is fufficient for rendering any Infti- 
tution excellent in its kind, that it be adapted to the end which 
it in fact propofes, though there may be many other ends, very 
valuable in themfelves, which it has no tendency to promote. 
The end which Chriftianity profefledly aims at, is the fpiritual 
improvement of mankind, the prefent virtue and comfort, and 
the future perfectien and happinefs,. of all who yield themfelves 
up to jts power. . It keeps this end continually in view; it re~ 
refents all its doétrines and all its precepts as means of promot- 
ing this end ; it is careful to fet them in that attitude in which 
they may moft directly and powerfully contribute to it. Chrif- 
tians have not always confidered the gofpel in this light; they 
have not fearched it with a defign only to find food by which 
their fouls may be nourifhed unto eternal life; but they have 
fought for what may gratify their curiofity, give an occafion for 
difplaying their ingenuity, or countenance refinements into 
which they had previoufly run : and, while they were intent on 
drawing from the gofpel imaginary benefits which it-was never 
defigned to afford, they have too often loft fight of the real and 
important advantages of which it is naturally productive. A 
mifapprehenfion of the proper and ultimate end of Chriftianity, 
and adefire, confequent on that mifapprehenfion, of applying it 
to purpofes remote from its intention, is the fource to which we 
may trace up moft of the fubtle and intricate difcuffions impofed 
on the world, in all ages, as the doctrines of Chrift, and moft 
of the frivolous and abftrufe controverfies, which have been agi- 
tated as queftions very eflential to religion. When Chriftians 
have thus overlooked the defign of that religion which they pro- 
fefs to believe, it is no wonder that infidels have miftaken it too. 
Their miftake concerning it, is the only foundation of many of 
their objections. When they hear it sieund: that Chriftianity 
is excellent, they fuppofe that it ought to contribute fomething 
to every end that is valuable in any fenfe, however foreign to its 
profeffed defign: and if they can think of any purpofe which 
they are pleafed to reckon defirable, but to which Chriftianity 
contributes not, they take it for granted, that this is contrary to 
excellence, that it is a defect, and an objection againft a divine 
original. But as the profefled end of Chriftianity is indifputably 
-moft important, and what ought to be the ultimate end of all 
religion, fo it is folely by examining its fitnefs for promoting 
this end, that we ought todetermine, whether it is excellent or 
not. If it contains powerful means of virtue, if it affords folid 
grounds of joy, fuited to the condition of hunfan creatures, it is 
excellent; it not only is fuch a religion as may have been revealed 
by God, and ought to be received on a pofitive proof that it was ree 
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vealed by him ; but its very ftruéture indicates that it actually is 
divine, in a manner fimilar to that in which the benign and 
wife contrivance of the world, proves it to be the work of God. 
Admit, that it throws no new light upon any of the {ciences, 
that it corrects not the errors of the vulgar concerning the con- 
ftitution of nature, that it gives no decifion in many queltions 
which fpeculative men have raifed concerning religion and mo- 
rality, that it affords not the means of gratifying idle curiofity 
with refpect to all the circumftances, and motives, and ufes of 
the very difpenfation which itfelf brings to light, that it is in 
no degree fubfervient to many purpofes very defirable to man- 
kind: a thoufand objeétions of this fort, are of no weight: they 
are wholly befide the purpofe; they amount only to this, that 
Chriftianity promotes not ends which it never had in view : it is 
fufficient, that it is exactly adapted to its own end: it is from 
the importance of this, and fiom its fitnefs for promoting it, 
that the proper excellence of Chriftianity arifes. Whatever does 
not either belong to its excellence confidered in this light, or 
fall under the heads of miracles wrought on purpofe to atteft it, 
or of prophefies fulfilled ; and yet affords a proof, or any real 
piefumption, of its truth and divinity, is a collateral evidence for 
it. The ufe of fuch arguments is, either to roufe the inatten- 
tive and the prejudiced toa careful and impartial examination of 
the more dirc& evidences of the gofpel, or to ftrengthen the con- 
vidtion which thefe evidences have already produced. To keep 
it fteddily in view, that this is their proper ufe, is neceflary for 
profecuting arguments of this kind to the greateft advantage.’ - 

Our ingenious Author further obferves on this fubjeé&, that, 
though the direé& evidences of the Chriftian religion are, no 
doubt, the moft important,. no real evidence for it ought to be 
neglected ; that every new probability, when it is fet in a pro- 
per light, and viewed in connexion with the other proofs, adds 
brightnefs to the evidence upon the whole; that nothing can 
contribute more than a multitude of evidences, arifing from va- 
rious and diffimilar views of Chriftianity, to fettle us in that 
full affurance of faith, which will operate moft certainly on the 
heart, and to prevent our being thrown into doubts, by every 
minute objection which we cannot immediately anfwer to our 
entire fatisfaction. 

In his frit differtation, Dr. Gerard draws an argument for 
the truth of Chriftianity from the manner in which its evidences 
were originally propofed. The nature of the principal evidences 
of Chriftianity has been often explained, and their flrength 
fully illuftrated and vindicated, but the manner in which they 
were propofed by Chrift and his apoftles has not, we are told, 
been fo carefully attended to. Infidels have infinuated, that this 
manner is in fome re{pceets exceptionable: it is however truly 
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fuch, our Author fays, as adds weight to the evidences them- 
felves, and contains feveral feparate prefumptions of the truth 
of Chriftianity ; ‘accordingly he beftows a full and particular 
examination upon it. Many readers of juft difcernment will 
probably think that he treats his fubject too minutely, that his 
manner is too diffufive, and that the fame ideas recur too often; 
be this however as it may, every candid reader, who has a relifh 
for ferious fubjects, will, we are perfuaded, be highly pleafed 
with the manly and liberal fpirit which appears in his differta- 
tions, and will think the caule of Chriftianity indebted to him, 
not only for the manner in which he defends it, but likewife for 
the new light which he has thrown upon its evidences, 
¢ Both Chrift and his apoftles, fays he, propofed the evidences 
of their miffion, in two very different fituations : they propofed 
them to thofe who had not yet exprefled prejudice againft the 
vofpel, or againit the proofs of its divinity which were offered : 
and they propofed them to thofe who were already engaged in 
oppofition, and had actually moved objections. In thefe oppo- 
fite fituations, they propofed them in different manners, which 
it will be neceffary to examine feparately. Each was proper in 
the circumftances in which it was ufed. Each has peculiar ad- 
vantages, by means of which it affords collateral evidence of the 
truth of the gofpel. When we confider both together, we fhal] 
perceive, that the evidence of our religion was propofed in a 
maniier which is abfolutely complete, and which bears the 
ftrongeft marks of a divine original.’ | 
He begins with examining the manner in which Chrift and 
his apoftles propofed the evidences of the gofpel to thofe who 
had not yet oppofed it, or expreffed prejudice againft it. In ad- 
dreffing thofe who did not raife objections againft the gofpel, it 
was their uniform method, he fays, to fatisfy themfelves with 
barely exhibiting its evidences. “hey did not labour to prove 
by argumentation, that thefe evidences were fufficient; they 
were not at pains either to prevent.or to remove every objection 
which might be ftarted ; they did not explain minutely the par- 
ticular manner in which each evidence fupported their miffion. 
The excellence of Chriftianity, is alone a fufficient evidence 
of its divinity. Our Saviour exhibited this evidence in its full 
frength ; but he never urged it, except when he was led to urge 
it, by oppofition. He delivered doétrines which were really ex- 
cellent, and bore clear marks of truth and divinity : but he did 
not ftudioyfly point out their feveral perfections; he did not 
multiply affertians, either that they were excellent, or that their 
excellence proved theit divinity. He left his hearers to feel the 
excellence of his religion, and from their feelings of its energy, 
to conclude for themfelves, that it was of heavenly original. i 
was not by means of his encomiums, but by means of their 
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own perceptions, that great numbers difcovered the features of 
divinity in bis difcourfes. , a. oe 

He exhibited the proof of his miffion arifing from miracles, 
with equal fimplicity. He made no commentaty on the very 
firft miracle, which he wrought in Cana; he left it to manifz/? 
forth his glory (Fobn ii. 11.) merely by its natural force. When 
he entered more profefledly upon his miniftry in Galilee, ‘his 
manner was entirely fimilar: he taught in their fynagogues, and 
preached the gofpel of the kingdom, and caf? out devits, and healed all 
manner of ficknefs, and all manner of difeafes among the people. Fe 
publifhed his doétrine, he performed miracles fufficient for prov- 
ing that it was from God: but we are not informed ‘that he 
employed arguments for evincing that his miracles were proper 
and conclufive evidences. He did miraculous works of the moft 
various and the moft ftupendous kinds : he fatisfied himfelf with’ 
having done them ; he entered into no Jaboured detail of the 
circumftances which fhewed their reality, into’ no nice reflec- 
tions on the ftrength of thefe circumftances, into no fubtle ex- 
plications of the connexion between miracles and doGtrines : 
he left his miracles to {peak for him in their own language, and 
to fupport both their reality and their force by their own inter- 
nal characters of truth and divine power. mn 

He directed his difciples to ufe the very fame method. When 
he fent forth the twelve apoftles, he commanded them to deliver 
their doftrine, and fimply to work miracles in confirmation of 
it: his inftructions to them were, preach, faying, the kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand, and heal the fick, cleanfe the lepers, raife the 
dead, caft out devils. When the feventy difciples were fent out, 
he gave them fimilar inftructions. The working of miracles 
was all the evidence which he direfted them to produce. In- 
ftead of teaching them arguments by which they might prove 
that this evidence was fufficient, he commands them, if the 
miracles themfelves did not convince thofe who faw them 
wrought, to be fatisfied that they had done their part notwith- 
ftanding, and to pronounce the unbelievers inexcufable.. They 
executed the commiffion with all the fimplicity of manner that 
had been prefcribed : they departed and went through the towns, 
preaching the gofpel, and healing every where. 

« After Chrift’s afcention into heaven, continues-our Author, 
his apoftles began, in execution of the commiffion which they 
had received from him, to preach the gofpel every-where. Be- 
fore this time, the Jews had ratfed many cavils and objeCtions 
againft its evidences: and the crucifixion of its author had pro- 
duced a new prejudice againft it, and thrown a dark fhade over 
all its proofs. On this account, the apoftles were obliged very 
frequently, to prove the truth of Chriftianity by more formal ar- 
guments than had been generally ufed by their Mafter. Yet 
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they appear to have had recourfe to that method, only when i¢ 
was abfolutely neceflary. They were contented with fimply 
exhibiting its evidences, unattended with any parade of argu- 
ment, whenever the occafion could at all bear it, whenever 
fome very immediate and particular oppofition did not requiré 
their doing otherwife. They alledge the miracles which Jefus 
wrought ; sav sins particularly on his refurre&tion from the. 
dead ; they relate occafionally the circum({tances which attended 
them, and which needed only to be related, in order to put 
their reality out of doubt: they do not philofophife on the mo- 
ment of thefe circumftances, or on the force of the miracles 
themfelves: they {peak of them as of what they knew to be 
true, and as of what they doubted not but fincere inquirers 
would likewife find to be true; and they feem to reckon this 
enough. The apoftles performed many miracles themfelves ; 
they healed difeafes, caft out devils, raifed the dead, exercifed 
the feveral gifts which the effufion of the Holy Ghoft had con- 
ferred upon them: they gave their miracles.a connexion with 
the gofpel, by working them with a profefled defign to confirm 
the doctrine which they preached, and by declaring, as often as 
it was neceflary, that they wrought them in the name of Jefus 
Chrift. They were fatisfied with this ; they did not call in the 
aid of fubtile arguments, to enable their miracles to work con- 
vittion. In relating their miracles, and the effects produced on 
men, both by miracles, and by the other evidences which they 
exhibited, the fame hiftorical fimplicity is conftantly preferved, 
which, we have already feen, takes place remarkably in the hif- 
tories of the miracles of Jefus. The apoftles often appeal to the 
prophecies of the Old ‘I’eftament ; and ofien they do no more 


but appeal to them. 
¢ Such is the manner in which Chrift and his apoftles origi- 


nally propofed the evidences of the gofpel. They barely exhi- 
bited proper evidences; they did not indulge themfelves either 
in nice reafonings, or in rhetorical declamations, on their cre- 
dibility, or their force; they left them to fpeak for themfelves, 
and to produce conviction in the minds of men, by their own 
operation upon the. natural principles af belief. We cannot 
affirm, that they would never have propofed the evidences of the 
gofpel in another manner, if no objections had been raifed; but 
we may affirm, becaufe it is clear from the New Teftament, 
that in fact they never did deviate from the manner which has 
been explained, except when fome particular objection or im- 
mediate oppofition rendered it neceflary. It feems to be the only 
manner which they ever ufed of choice. 

. § We may add, that they propofe, even in this manner, only 
the principal and moft direct evidences of Chriftianity. There 
are many prefumptions of its truth, many collateral evidences 
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of its divinity, which they do not urge in any manner. They: 
only give a handle for men’s obferving them: they furnifh the. 


materials out of which an argument may be wrought up; they 
mention circumftances from which an attentive perfon may de- 
duce it: but it is generally incidentally that they mention them, 
with a view to fome other end than confirming the gofpel, and 
without drawing an argument from them, for its truth. Thus, 
the character of our Saviour, the characters of fome of his 
apoftles, the quick and extenfive progrefs of the gofpel, and 
many other topics, have been fuccefsfully improved into argu- 
ments for the divinity of our religion. “The New Teftament 


contains what may naturally fuggeft thefe arguments ; but they . 


are fcarce ever profefledly urged in it. The infpired writers are 
fo far, for inftance, from inbfting on all the arguments for a 


divine miffion, which may be deduced from our Saviour’s cha-, 


racter, or thofe of his apoftles, that they never draw their cha- 
raéters, but leave us to colleét what they were upon the whole, 
from {cattered hints, and from fome of their particular actions, 
The progrefs of the gofpel is frequently mentioned : fometimes 
it is predicted ; fometimes it is related ina hiftorica] way ; fome- 
times perfons are exhorted to thankfulnefs, becaufe the know- 
lege of it had been extended to them: but it is feldom, if ever, 
upplied to the proof of the divine prigioal of Chriftianity. ’ 

in the third fe&tion of his firft differtation, our Author con- 


{iders the propriety of the manner in which the evidences of 


Chriftianity were originally propofed, and anfwers fome objec=. 


tions urged by the author of Chrifiianity not founded-on Argument, 
With this part of his work the philofophical reader will be 
pleafed ; it contains many pertinent and folid obfervations, which. 
merit particular attention. He fhews, very clearly, that the 
method in which our Saviour and his apoftles propofed the evi- 
dences of the gofpel, was not only /ufficient for bringing men ta 
believe the gofpel, but the fittef for this purpofe, and the moft 
fuitable to the character of Jefus as a divine teacher. 

He proceeds, in the fourth fection, to confider the manner in 
which the evidences of Chriftjanity were propofed by Chrift and 
his apoftles, in confequence of objections raifed againft them, 
This fubject he treats at full Jengch, and examines the objec- 
tions of infidels, as they come incidentally in his way. He. 
concludes the fection in the following manner : 

‘ We have now feen, in what manner Chrift and his apoftles 
fupported the truth of Chriftianity in confequence of oppofition 
made to them, and objections raifed againft them. In this 
{ituation, they did not fatisfy themfelves with fimply exhibiting 
the evidences of their miffion. Chrift himfelf afferted both his 
miffion and his dignity, in the moft unreferved manner : he not 
only gave a more ample exhibition of excellent doctrine, but he 
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likewife affirmed, both that his religion is excellént, and that ite’ 
excellence proves it to be divine: ke urged his miracles as illuf= 
trious vouchers of his being fent from God, he vindicated them 
from the exceptions that were taken againft their force, and he 

pealed to them as direct proofs of his particular doétrines, as 
faéts which fhewed an actual exertion of the very powers which 
thefe do&rines afcribed to him :-he took occafion to ftrengthen 
the evidence of his being a divine teacher, by giving many plain 
inftances of fupernatural knowledge : he fhewed that the ancient 
prophecies were accomplifhed in himfclf; he pointed out fome 
whole predictions, and fome important circumftances in other 
prediGtions, which they overlooked, and by overlooking which 
they were led into miftakes, and hindered from perceiving that 
he was the Meffiah ; by thefe means he accounted for fuch cir- 
cumftances relating to himfelf, as gave them offence, and fhewed 
that, though they fuited not the idea which they had formed of 
the Meffiah, yet they were plainly foretold by the prophets, from 
whom they ought to have derived their idea of him ; he evinced 
that no eflential character of the Meffiah was wanting in him, 
and that it was, in fome inftances, their inattention to him, 
and in others their ignorance of the true fenfe of the prophecies, 
that led them to imagine it: finally, he collected the feveral 
evidences of his miflion, joined them into one proof, and en- 
forced this proof upon his hearers. The apoftles exaétly copied 
the example of their mafter, when they found proper opportu- 
nities.’ : 

. Our Author goes on, in the fifth fection, to point out the 
advantages which redound to Chriftianity, from Jefus and his 
apoftles having fometimes departed from their original manner 
of propofing the evidences of the gofpel, and adopted the more 
argumentative manner; and concludes his diflertation with fhew- 
ing the perfection of the manner in which the evidences of Chrif- 
tianity were propofed,—This manner may be confidered, he 
fays, either in refegence to thofe whofe conviction was intended," 
or in relation to the character which the employing it fhews 
Jefus. to have been pofiefled of. In both refpects, we are told, 
it is proper and perfect, 

‘ Jefus began with fimply exhibiting the evidence of his 
miffion, ‘This was fufficient for convincing the attentive and 
the unprejudiced, provided the evidence was in its nature folid :’ 
it was in addrefling thofe who had not yet fhewn themfelves def- 
titute of thefe charaéters, that he contented himfelf with this. 
He faved them the labour of attending to exceptions which had 
no weight with them, and folutions for which they had no 
need; he led them to faith by the direct road: But all were 
not of that difpofition ; many neglected the evidence which he 
gave, or called its force in- queftion :- whenever they did, the 
Sie evidence 
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evidence was pointed out; and fhown to beconclufive. Objec- 
tions were formed againft the evidence: immediately they were 
anfwered, and that in futh a manner, that men would never 
have repeated them, if they had, as was certainly incumbent on 
them, firft refuted the anfwers already made The exhibition 
of the evidence of the gofpel, without any illuftration, cone 
vinced tnany of its truth; by this, that evidence proved itfelf to 
be very ftrong, and ftritly natural. Had it been always illuf- 
trated when it was exhibited, there would have beén no oppor- 
tunity given for its fhewing in this way, how ftrong it really 
was; it would havé been taken for granted, that its weaknefs 
or obfcurity abfolutely required all this illuftration, in order to 
make it to be perceived. But many caufes may hinder the 
flrongeft evidence from producing belief in individuals; they did 


-hinder the evidence of the gdfpel from bringing all to whom it 


was exhibjted, to believe: in this cafe, it was fhewn by juft 
reafoning, that the evidence was notwithftanding ftrong, and 
that its not prevailing univerfally, was owing only to the indif- 
pofition of men’s minds. A fimple exhibition of it, fu ceeded 
in convincing many ; here its ftrength was exerted, and, by ihe 
exertion, difplayed: on occafton of the incredulity of others, 
its ftreng:h was examined, and, by the examination, ju‘! ficd, 
If its ftrength had not been real, it could in neither way have 
appeared fo confpicuous. The generality of mankind are not 
capable of entering into long trains of argument; they are per- 
plexed by a feries of reafons, objections, and anfwers; they are 
rendered incapable of determining any thing. In order to ob- 
tain a rational conviction of the truth of Chriftianity, they need 
hot attenipt what they are unequal to; plain evidence ig pre- 
fented to them; there is no need of intricate reafoning to en 
able them to perceive it: they are defired only to attend to it; 
if they do, they will fuftain no lofs-by not entering into the la- 
bytinths of controverfy; if they be but honeft, it wil] by its 
own power force their aflent. But fome are prone to argumen- 
tation, ready to ftart difficulties, fond of canvafling them, and 
difpofed to fafpend their affent, tiJl they be cleared. Chrift often 
met with fuch perfons; he liftened to every difficulty which 
they propofed, he gave a patient hearing eyen to the mereft 
cavils; he offered folutions of them all; the folution had al- 
ways folidity enough to filence the acuteft, and to conyince the 
impartial that all ought to have been fatisfied; at the fame time, 
the argument exceeded not the comprehenfion of the moft ordi- 
nary man; it never failed to have a furprifing, and almoft fin- 
gular degree of concifenefs and perfpicuity, If Chrift had found 
no opportunity for this, his revelation would have given Chrif- 
tians no direct affiftance in,anfwering objections which might 


have been afterwards raifed againftit. The defedt would not 
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shave been of very fatal confequence : if the evidence was real, 
‘It is enough that it was addrefled to reafonable creatures ; they 


had already, by the conftitution of their nature, faculties proper 


for diftinguifhing real evidence from fpurious, and for dete@ting 
‘the fallacy of fuch cavils as prejudice or fcepticifm may oppofe 


to the former. But even fo immaterial a defeét adheres not to 
the Chriftian revelation. Jefus had opportunities, of preventing 
objections which might have had a {pecious appearance, if room 
had been left for them’; of anfwering others, and, in anfwering 
‘them, of producing principles fo extenfively applicable, that 
-we have not only examples which we may imitate, but alfo ma- 
terials which we may fuccefsfully employ, in the defence of our 
religion. ‘There are very different characters among men; but 
Chrift proved his miffion in a way fuited to them all: the man 
ner in which he originally proved it, is the fitteft poffible for 
the conviction of the attentive, the candid, and men of ordi- 
nary capacity; but he propofed it likewife in a way fitto fatisfy 
the f{peculative, the inquifitive, the captious, and the preju- 
diced. His manner is nicely adapted to univerfal conviction ; 
the objections muft be very ftrong, which can fhew that there 
was no real evidence given, where a manner fo fuitable to very 
bright evidence was preferved, and purfued through all its na- 
‘tural variations ; there is fcarce a poffibility that there fhould be 
fuch objections. ‘That the evidences of the gofpel were given 
in a way fo fit, in all refpects, for producing faith, is a very 
{trong prefumption, that they are jufficient, that Chriftianity is 
true, and that infidelity is not excufeable in perfons of any turn 
of underftanding. 

. © It is not the only excellence of the manner in which Chrift 
proved his miffion, that it is equally adapted to the convi¢tion 
of the moft oppofite forts of men: it is moreover a natural ex- 
preflion of that character which he aflumed. He fpontaneoufly 
and readily exhibited evidence in the greateft abundance. To 
have done otherwife, would have been a ftrong prefumption 
that he could produce none ; it would have left his claim with- 
out any real foundation ; it would have betrayed, either a con- 
{cioufnefs of impofture, or fuch an indifference to fuccefs, as is 
not confiftent with a real miffion for any important purpofe. By 
readily giving evidence, he fhews, that he was con{cious of the 
truth of his miffion, and of his power to fupport it; and that he 
defired to fupport it only by the moft legitimate means, that he 
fought to bring men to believe, only by a copious and undif- 
guifed addrefs to the natural principles of belief; he fhews, 
that, with the condefcenfion eflential to true greatnefs, he was 
willing to do every thing really neceflary for promoting the end 
of his coming. He never of his own accord laboured to fet off 
the evidence which he had given. This fhewed his fenfe of the 
mo ftrength 
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ftrength of that: evidenze; it fhewed that he underftood well 
i what way the bulk of mankind ought to be addrefled ;_ it 
fhewed that he was free from the artifice by which perfons of a 
fubtilizing and difputatious turn, often confound plain men, 
and hide the want of evidence from others ; it fhewed that he 
was remote both from the meannefs of oftentation, and from 
the fufpicioufnefs attendant upon falfehood and cunning. But 
whenever the evidence of his miffion was called in queftion, he 
readily defended it, illuftrated it, and frequently too made an 
addition to it. This was a new and well-placed expreffion of 
confcious fincerity: it was in this fituation that reafoning and 
difputing became confiftent with dignity of character; here in- 
deed, true dignity required it; and in the manner of all his 
reafonings, dignity was uniformly preferved. Impoftors act a 
part in all refpeéts the reverfe of this. In exhibiting evidence, 
they are very fparing; by this alone they forfeit all right to 
credit, and betray their falfehood; to require that we fhould 
believe, and yet not to give evidence, is to mock us, and infult 
our underftandings. ‘They attempt to juftify their fparingnefs, 
by pretending that they difdain to gratify the perverfe and in- 
credulous: this is a mere affectation of dignity intended to con~- 
ceal their inability to fatisfy a rational enquirer; it can proceed 
from no better fource, for dignity is fo ill put on, that haughti- 
nefs is miftaken for it. In aflerting that they ought to be be- 
lieved, in magnifying any appearances of evidence which they 
think they have given, they are liberal, they are immoderate. 
It is in defpifing this, that true dignity would have exprefled it- 
felf: this is the greateft meannefs ; it is the fillieft vanity, it is 
the moft difingenuous artifice. ‘They fupport their caufe, not 
by reafoning, but by declamation ; they employ it moft when 
they are not among thofe who oppofe them: when they are 
prefled with objections, they fometimes divert men’s attention 
from the real queftion as well as they can, and fometimes their 
haughtinefs returns, and afluming the name of majefty becom- 
ing a divine meflenger, forbids them to condefcend to anfwer. 
Jefus has not a fingle feature which is not the oppofite of theirs : 
is it poffible that he fhould neverthelefs be one of them ? Every 
part of his manner gives fome evidence of the divinity of his 
miffion, as every point of the fun emits a ray of light: when 
we take in his whole manner at one view, the indications of 
divinity refulting from it, act on the underftanding with an ir- 
refiftible force, like rays collected into a focus, againft the heat 
of which no combuftible materials can be proof.’ R 
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[To be conchided in our next. ] 
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An Inquiry into the Merits of a Methed M4 inoculating the Small. pox, 
0 


which is now pratiifed in feveral Counties of England. By 
George Baker, M.D. F.R.S. and Phyfician to her Ma- 
jefty’s Houfhold. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


REJUDICE, mifreprefentation, and falfhood, have in a 

~ neighbouring ftate been very induftrioufly employed, to 
throw an odium on the practice of inoculation. Nay, to fuch 
a length has this fingular {pecies of perfecution been urged, that 
inoculation is marked out as a moft deftruétive. evil, which 
fhould be checked by the interpofition of government.——In 
aur gown country, a more candid attention to the weight and 
authority of feds, has placed this fubject on a more refpectable 
footing. Inoculation is confidered as a falutary practice ; 
powerful in preventing that dreadful havoc which has frequently 
heen made by the accidental infection; and confequently of 
fome moment to a ftate, even with refpect to population.—Such 
are the contradictory conclufions of the friends and enemies of 
this difputed practice: and yet the queftion is about a plain 
matter of fact.—In the name of common fenfe then, if there be 
any remaining doubts, let them be cleared up, by an unpreju- 
diced, rational enquiry! Letthem be fairly referred to the de- 
termination of a ftill more extenfive and decifive experience ! 

_ The bold and fuccefsful praétice of Mr. Sutton, the Effex- 
inoculator, has for fome time engaged the curiofity of the pub- 
lic. ‘There are fome things in the method of this practitioner, 
new, fingular, and daring :—the account, as collected by Dr. 
Baker, we fhall give our Readers in the Doétor’s own words : 

© Having heard various and very furprifing accounts of ino- 
culation, as it is at prefent praétifed by feveral adventurers in 
this way, I had been defirous of procuring fome fatisfa€tory in- 
formation with refpect to their management and its fuccefs. 
Such an opportunity of information hath lately prefented itfel€ 
tome. A gentleman, whofe accuracy in obferving, as well as 
veracity in relating what he obferved, may be relied on, hath 
favoured me with the following particulars, which he himfelf 
colle&ted while his own child was under inoculation. I will 
not however take upon me to anfwer for this account being, in 
every part of it, abfolutely perfe&t. If it be fo in the general 
qutlines, it will be {ufficient for my. purpofe; which is princi- 
pally. to fhew what advantages in the fimall-pox are derived from 
2 cool regimen and free air, and what dangers may be appre- 
hended from a contrary. management. 

. ‘fall perfons are obliged to go through a ftri& preparatory 
regimen for a fortnight before the operation is performed. Dur- 
ing this courfe, every kind of animal food, milk only excepted, 
and all fermented liquors and fpices are forbidden, Frui of all 
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forts is allowed, except only on thofe days when. a° purging 
medicine is taken.» In this fortnight of preparation a dofe of 4 
powder is ordered to be takeny at bed-time, three feveral times; 
and on the following mornings a dofe of purging falt. To 
children only; three dofes of the powder are given; without any 
purging falt. “Fhe compofition of this powder is induftrioufly 
kept a fecrét. But that it confifts partly of a mercurial prepa+ 
ration, is dentonftrated by its having made the gums of feveral 
people fore, and even falivated others. 

‘ The months of May, June, July, and Auguft are preferred 
as the moft feafonable for inoculation. But healthy people are 
inoculated at any feafori of the year indifferently. The autumn 
is held to’ be the worft feafon; and an aguifh * habit the leaft 
proper for this operation. No obje€tion is made to arly one on 
account of what is vulgarly called a fcorbutie habit of body, or 
bad blood. ‘The appearance of the blood is not looked upon to 
be of any confequence, or to be a certain criterion of a good or 
bad ftate of health. 

‘ The perfon, who is to be inoculated, on Kis arrival at the 
houfe, ufed for this purpofe, is carried into a public room, where 
very probably he may meet a large company aflembled, under 
the feveral ftages of the fmall-pox. The operator then opens a 
puftule of one of the company, chufing one where the matter is 
in a crude ftate ; and then juft raifes up the cuticle on the outer 
part of the arm, where it is thickeft, with his moift lancet, 
This done, he only preffeth down the raifed cuticle with his 
finger, and applieth neither plafter, nor bandage. What is 
extremely remarkable, he frequently inoculates people with the 
moiflure taken from the arm before the eruption of the fmall- 
pox, nay within four days after the operation has been per- 
formed. And, I am informed, at prefent he gives the pre- 
ference to this method. He has attempted to inoculate by 
mearis of the blood ; but without fuccefs. If the operator hap- 
péneth not to be at home when the new patient arriveth, this 


* Tuefday, May the’ 6th, 1760, four children of the fame fami'y 
were inoculated.—The youngeft a boy about two years old, ‘a féw 
hours after the operation, wds attacked with an ague fit. The pa- 
roxy{m returning on the 8th, and again on the roth, formed a regular 
tertian.—On confidering that the next paroxy{m would interfere with 
the variolous fever, it.was judged moft expedient, to put a ftop to the 
intermitient: accordingly, as foon as the paroxy{m of the roth was over, 
a gentle emetic, and afterwatds the bark, were adminiftered, The 
ague was removed, the varidlous fever came on early the 8th day from 
the incculation, and the patient went through a very favourable difeafe. 
This hiftory we relate from our own experience, for the pée- 
rufal of thofe who may be furprifed with an intermittent in the fame cit- 
cumftances, 
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is looked upon as a matter of no importance*. And fo far. is 
he from any apprehenfion of accumulating infection, that it is 
very common for perfons, juft inoculated, to lye in the fame bed 
with a patient, under. any ftage of the difeafe, as it may happen; 
nay fometimes in a room, where four or five people are fick. 

¢ On the night following the operation the patient takes a 
pill. This medicine is repeated every other night, until the 
fever comes on. All this time moderate exercife in the air is 
ftrongly recommended. 
- © In twenty-four hours after the inoculation, the operator 
can often diftinguifh whether or no the patient be infeed. He 
every day examines the incifion; and from thence feems to 
prognofticate, with fome degree of certainty, concerning the 
degree of the future difeafe. In three days after the operation 
(provided that it has fucceeded) there appears on the incifion a 
fpot, like a flea-bite, not as yet above the fkin. This {pot by 
degrees rifes toa red pimple; and then becomes a bladder full 
of clear lymph. This advanceth to maturation like the varioe 
lous puftules, but is the Jaft which falleth off. In proportion 
as the difcoloration round the place of incifion is greater, the 
Jefs quantity of eruption is expected. And therefore whenever 
only a {mall difcoloured circle is obferved, purging medicines 
ftronger than ordinary, and more frequently repeated, are held 
to be necefiary. ‘There never is any fore in the arm+, or dif- 
charge ; but conftantly and invariably a large puftule. ms 

‘ The 


* The faéts here mentioned are truly of a very extraordinary nature. 
—The vulgar fears and prejudices with refpe&t to a double infection; and 
that the fame patient inay at the fame time be under two different ftages 
‘of the difeafe, in confequence of being inoculated after having received 
the infe€lion in the common way; we allow are quite groundlefs, un- 
philofophical, and contradiéted by experience.—But where can be the 
propriety or advantage of thus introducing the perfons to be inoculated 
to the company of thofe who are under various flages of the difeafe, and 
if the operator happens to be abroad, being heedlefs as to their receiv- 
ing any previous infection ?—This is a ftrange, daring, wanton experi- 
ment, and which can at beft anfwer no good purpofé-.—But if the fact 
be as related by Dr. Raker, it isa proof, that the infeftion, tranfmitted 
into the habit by raifing the cuticle as juft now mentioned, is quicker 
$n its operation, than when it is received into the mouth and noftrils in 
the accidental. way. 

+ This we apprehend to be no inconfiderable advantage.— -_ 
In the common way of performing the operation, the part on 
which the incifion is made, before or at the approach of the fever, 





begins to be red, hard, horny, and painful; and thefe inconve- 


niencies fometimes encreafe to fuch a degree as to form a very 
trouble‘ome phlegmon on each arm.—Thefe inflammations, efpecially 
in young and irritable habits, muft interfere with, and aggravate the 
inflammatory fever which precedes and accompanies the eruption.—We 
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; © The preparatory diet is ftill continued. If the fever re-. 


mains fome hours without any tendency to perfpiration, fome 
acid drops are adminiftered, the effect of which is to bring on a 


profufe fweat. But in fome cafes, where the fever is very high, 


a powder, or pill, ftill more powerful, is given. Indeed while 
my friend continued in the houfe, no fuch pill or powder was, 
given; and he never faw the acid drops adminiftered more than 
twice. In general during the burning heat of the fever the ino- 
culator gives cold water. But, the perfpiration beginning, he 
orders warm baum-tea, or thin water-gruel. As foon as the 
{weat abates, the eruption having made its firft appearance, he 
obliges every body to get up, to walk about the houfe, or into 
the garden. From this time to the turn of the difeafe he gives 
milk-gruel ad libitum. __ ! 

© On the day following the firft appearance of an opake {pot 
on the puftules, to grown people he gives one ounce of Glau- 
ber’s purging falt. To children he vives a dofe of it propor- 
tioned to theirage. Then, if the eruption be fmall, he allows 
them to eat a little boiled mutton, and toaft and butter, and to 
drink fmall beer. But, in cafe.of a large eruption, he gives 
them, on the third day after their having taken the firft dofe, 
another dofe of the fame falt, and confines them to the,diet or- 
dered during the preparation. Imagining this not to be the 


remember to have feen an infant of three months old, inoculated in each 
arm, and the incifions made deeper than what was requifite :—the erup- 
tion was inconfiderable,, and the difeafe of a very mild nature; but the 
incifions were untoward ;— ill conditioned ulcers were produced ;—the 
neceflary dire€tions for checking the inflammation, foftening the tenfe 
and horny parts, and promoting a proper difcharge, were not duly at- 
tended to, or adminiitred s—the evil influence of thefe local affeétions 
was foor extended to the whole nervous fyftem ;—reftlefnefs, watch- 
ings, fubfultus, and the ufual train of nervous fymptoms, hurried on ; 
—and to our inexpreflible concern, we were witoefles to a cafe, in, 
which the little patient fell a facrifice, not to the difeafe, but to the, 
manner_in which that difeafe was communicated. In young fub- 
jects, where there is a great degree of irritability and fenfibility, a large 
and painful phlegmon is in itfelf a very troubleiome difeafe ;—why thus 
then add one difeafe to another ?— Would not the practice of rubbing in 
the variolous matter, or the flight method of communicating it, men-’ 
tioned by Dr. Baker; be preferable ?—We know the popular prejudice 
in favour of iffues, is very ftrong: and in anfwer to this objection we: 
mutt refer to the great fuccefs which has attended a differeut praét ce, 
as related by Dr. Baker ;—to other hiftories likewife, where the™tri€tion 
was emplo)ed ;—and we muft farther gbferve, that the incifions are not, 
generally formed into iffues ti'l after the turn of the fmall-pox, when 
for the moft part all difficul:ies are over ;—and fhould there occur any 
fymptoms which demanded the affiftance of iffues, they may then be 
formed with much lefs pain, and with fufficient expedition, 
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common practice, my friend afked why purging phyfic was 
o 


given fo early. The anfwer was, that this was done in order 
“ carry off the matter which might appear afterwards in boils, 
C. : 

‘ From April 20, to May 20, between forty and fifty people 
we € inoculated in one houfe ; every one of whom my friend 
fw walking about curing the whole time of the difeafe, except 
when the eruption was making its firft eppearance. | 

* The inocula or wifheth his patients not to alter their dict 
above fourteen dsys before they come to his houfe; for he thinks 
that the benefit, arifing ftom preparation, is principally derived 
from a fudden change of diet, and evacuations fuddenly made. 
He fays, he never found any iil effeéts arife from the patient’s being 
reduced, ve'y low; and that generally the lower they are re- 
duced, the more favoura}le is the difeafe. 

‘ Fhe fame perfon has feveral times inoculated the meafles. 
This he does by wetting his lancet with the fluid which is apt 
to flow plentifully in that difeafe from the. corner of the eyes. 

‘ What follows is extracted from a letter of a very worthy 
arid fenfible, as well as learned clergyman, who lives in the 
neighbourhood of the perfon, of whofe practice I have attempted 
to give fome account.—‘** You feem to afcribe his fuccefs to his 
allowing his patients a free ufe of air. Te is-very certain, that 
fuficicnt aif is allowed. But the truth is, his patients, in ge- 
neral, are never in a fituation to require any nurfing. It is cer- 
tainly his preparation, which dilpofeth.the bady to receive the 
infection fo flighily. I inclofe to you the directions. which he; 
gave for my children. Four days aiter inoculation, upon find- 
ing that the infection had taken place, he gave me three fmall 
pills for them. The youngelt took two, but noton the fame 
evening; the eldefb one. The pills operated on them as a 
puree; but i hear, many find no eff & at all from them. The 
eldeft chiid, I imagine, took one pill only for this reafon; be- 
caufe the feve:al dofes, of powder, taken during the preparation, 
had upon her ftronger eft cts, ‘han upon the youngeft. From 
taking the firft dofe ber breaih became fetid ; her gums looked 
inflamed, and continued fo, till. fhe had taken. purging, phyficy 
after the difea‘e was at an end, : : 

*¢ My chiliren began to complain on the eighth day. The 
eldeft, after one night’s flight fever, threw out-fifteen puftules. 
On the next morning fhe was perfeétly well, and played as 
wual. The youngeft had not the eruption quite fo foon; but 
went through the difeafe in the fame eafy manner. Naconfine- 
ment, even to the houfe, was required, except during a few, 


hours, while the fevercontinued. A clergyman, aged between, 
forty and fifty years, was with, us, and was, inoculated at the. 


fame time, ~All his confinement was during part of one day : 
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and that,-I believe, not through neceflity ; for in the’ evening 
I walked with him in the fields. All, who follow the direétions 
ftri€tly, come off in this eafy manner. Now and then it hath 
happened, that a patient hath fuffered by his trregularity, thar 
is, hath had a plentiful eruption. But danger feems out of the 
queftion ; and, im ten years praétice, our operator hath not loft 
one patient.” Auguft r1, 1765. 

‘« Since the date of this letter, as I am informed by the fame 
gentleman, two perfons have died under the care of this inocu- 
lator; firft —— Cole, an hard drinker, who had been juft cured 
of an ague, which he had had between five and fix months. 
This he kept a fecret. ‘The feeond was a lady, who had wil- 
fully neglected every direétion ; and, among other irregutari- 
tieg pad taken large quantities of {pirits of hartfhorn during the 
difeafe. 

‘ What is above written is to be confidered as relating only 
to the practice of one gentleman. ‘There are, in different parts 
of the country,’ feveral other ineculators, fome of whom are 
faid to have furpafied this perfon in the boldnefs of their prac- 
tice. Wehave beard of patients, who have been carried into 
the fields, while fhivering in a.rigox ; of their having been al= 
lowed no liquor, except what they have been: able to procure 
for themfelves: at the pump, while the fever has beem upon 
them ;, and of their having been indifcriminately expofed to the 
air, in all forts of weather and in all feafoms, during every pe~ 
riod of the eruption. This and more hath been related upon 
good authority::. and. indeed it is. certain that many thoufands of 
all conftitutions and ages, even. ta that of feventy years, have 
within thefe few: years been inoculated according to the general 
method above delesibed ; and in general have gone through the 
difeafe almoft without am unfavourable fymptom. According to: 
the befb information, which I can procure, about feventeen 
thousand have been thus inoculated; of which number no more 
than. five on fix perfons. have died.’ 

Such is:the account of Sutton’s method of inoculation; © the 
principal advantage. of which, faysour Author, feemeth to be 
derived from the free ufe of cold air, in which thefe gentlemen: 
have indulged their patients, through the whole procefs of the 
difeafe, in amuch greater degree, than what has generally been: 
allowed.,’——- The remaining ‘part of the pamphlet is. chiefly: 
employed in. confirming this:opinion. by the authority of Syden- 
ham, who cautioufly introduced and gradually promoted: a: 
practice in many refpects fmilar to: this, — Dr. Baker likewife 
produces other authorities.to. the fame purpofe.—‘ [ have good? 
information, fays the elder Monro, of one hundred and’ twelve 
people being: inoculated: in the middle. of winter, in fome of our 
soft northern ifles, where there was fcarce fuel enough tq 
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prepare victuals, and many of the inoculated went abroad bare- 
footed in fnow.and ice ;, and yet not one of the whole number 
died.’~—And Dr. Pultney, at the conclufion of his letter to our 
Author, informs us, ‘ that at the time of the fire at Blandford, 
June 1731, upwards of 150 perfons were ill of the natural 
fmall-pox. All thefe, on account of the rapidity of the flames, 
were obliged to be carried inftantly into the fields, where many 
of them remained feveral days and nights. Beds were laid for 
them under the hedges, and under the arches of bridges, where, 
at that feafon, the ground was dry; and yet, notwithftanding 
this fudden expofure to the air, it is a fact, which many people 
well remember, and can teftify, that one perfon only died, viz. 
2 young woman, who was almot expiring at the time when 
fhe was removed.’ D , 
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Sermons preached on public Occafions. By John Burton, D. D. 
Vice-provoft of Eton-college. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. T., Payne. 


HE fermons contained in the firft of thefe volumes were all 
preached before the univerfity of Oxford, on public days 
appointed for fafts and thankfgiving, and fome of them we have 
had occafion to take notice of in our Review, particularly thofe 
entitled Univerfity-pelitics, or, The Study of a Chriflian, Gentle- 
man, and Scholar: They.are, upon the whole, fenfible, judi~ 
cious difcourfes ; and though the Author’s manner differs from 
the prefent fafhionable mode of preaching, few readers, of juft 
difcernment, we apprehend, will be difpleafed. with it. 

The Doétor’s own account of them is as follows :—‘ I have 
been often honoured, fays he, by a call to appear before the uni-~ 
verfity upon fome public occafions, which, as long as my abi- 
lities and the favourable opinion of my audience fubfift, [ will 
obey with pleafure. In the mean while with regard to my per- 
formances in this or any other way—I would have them con-+ 
fidered by the reader, as chiefly calculated for the ufe of our aca- 
demical youth, for inftruction or example; in this view I hope 
they will come better recommended to the favourable acceptance 
of the public. ; 

. © It may perhaps be expe¢ted that I fhould premife fomewhat 
in behalf of this firft volume of occafional difcourfes : but in 
truth I have not much to offer on this head; at leaft not that 
plea which preachers often alledge that they were written in 
hafte—and with eafe: I affeét not this praife, but rather fay 
that I have taken fome pains, and with labour of thought en- 


deavoured to do juftice to the importance of the fubjet, and to © 


anfwer the expectation of my audience. I fhall not therefore 
make any apology for that uncommon prolixity, which I hope 
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will not abufe the patience of a ferious reader—nor for that un- 
fafhionable fhape, in which ‘they appear, with an analyfis’ or 
fynopfis prefixed; that eliaipisid ous view of matter and me- 
thod, which obtrudes on the reader’s apprehenfion what he is to 
expect in the following fheets. As I have often been defirous 
to find fuch a dire@ory prefixed to other mens fermons, ] would 
by no means have it wanting to my own. I could indeed with 
that the practice was univerfal: but I fear, that many an ap- 
plauded performance would be disfigured or annihilated by the 
application. An affected fpruce brevity,—an elegant negligence 
in the compofition—mifcellaneous reflections—and a total diffi- 
mulation of all order and method, are circumftances more 
agreeable to the prefent popular tafte. But I profefs myfelf a 
friend to the old fafhion, as being a way of fair and honeft 
dealing in the literary world, and moft conducive to edifica~ 
tion: and with good reafon I prefer the old-fafhioned metho- 
dical elaborate fermon with all its formalities, to the modern 
plaufible loofe «flay, and the fallacious praife of writing with 
eafe; which | confider in no other view, than as a plea for 
idlenefs. 1 think this fcheme of analyfis of. great ufe for the 
direétion both of the reader and the writer ; that the former, 
feeing the feveral parts and their connection, may be better 
enabled to judge of the whole compofition ; and that the-latter 
may be admonifhed to obferve the method he hath prefcribed-to 
himfelf, and carry on his reafoning with greater accuracy and 
confiftency. . . 

‘ I am indeed fenfible that the tafte both of the writer and 
reader will in fome meafure vary together with the humour and 
fafhion of the times. But it is to be remembered that, however 
modes of inftruction may be altered, yet the fame end is to be 
aimed at in the different ways of purfuit. The learning of our 
anceftors was conveyed by way of fyftem: and divinity, as well 
as philofophy, {poke the barbarous language of the fchools. But 
the tafte of the prefent age is quite different : fyftems and fcho- 
laftic learning are now out of vogue; and our youth, it feems, 
acquire knowledge in, I know not what, more compendious 
and eafy way. But furely fome caution is here to be obferved 
in a cafe where there is danger of abufe: they explode the pe- 
dantry of the fchool»: muft then the rules of Jogic and art of 
reafoning.on that account be totally neglected ?—they cannot 
relifh the formality of definitions, divifions, &c.—muft they 
then be allowed to think and write without precifion, and with- 
out method or conneétion? ‘They alfo diflike the drudgery of 
going through any fyftem, or formal courfe of inftruction: and 
what is the confequence? under the notion of excluding preju- 
dices, they really fet out without any principles at all, and, being 
deftitute of a_ proper guide, wander ahout at random in the vaft 
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field: of {ciénce. Such are the obvious abufes otcafioned by this 
falfe tafte. But after all, [ don’t fee how any fciences can be 
taught to good purpofe but in this fyftematical way : a colle&tion 
of general principles digefted in order is of great ufe to the 
learnet.; by this directory he is led oni. to draw various: conclue- 
fionsy and im proportion to the extent of thefe his knowledge is 
éncreafed. | 

‘ What is here rematked concerning feiences in general I 
more efpecially apply to the ftudy of divinity ; withal exprefing 
mg fincere with that fome competent provifion was made for the 
public inftruction of out youth in this moft important branch 
preparatory to the paftoral office. For it is obfervable that, 
amidft. the variety of academical inftitutions, this on¢ thing 
imoft needful is ftill wanting.’ 

To:the fecond volume is prefixed the following advertife- 
mént:———-* Upon a review of what is here offered to the public 
in this fecond volume, the author finds reafon to befpeak the 
patience and candor of the reader, on account both of the pro- 
lixity and the unfathionable drefs in which fome of thefe dif- 
courfes make their appearance. Thefe may indeed be confidered 
rather under the notion of literary differtations, than popular 
fermons; and more efpgcially fo, ince what was fubjoined by 

of 1iote: or reference is: now incorporated into the text. But 
he! defires it may withal: be obferved that they were préached 
befove the univerfity: and in this view he thinks it needléfs to 
offer an apology for any fingularity in matter or manners Which 
miphe excite the curidfity and engage the attention of that 
learned audience. He claims no other merit than that of having 
taken: pains todo juftice to the fubje& of which: he treats, and 
to anifwer the expectations of that venerable body, to whom his 
beft fervices are:dedicated. He’ enjoys the reflexion that he hath 
ever approved himfelf a wellwifher and’ friend to their true in- 
terefts,. the cormiom caufe-of religion and learning: arid, if his 
endeavours fhall) be thought to have contributed to this purpofe, 
his liighefb ambition is: gratified, and his pains fufiiciently re- 
warded,’ 

‘Phis volume concludes with-a homily on: the fifty-third-chap- 
ter: of Ifaiah, preached before the univerfity of Oxford, on Palm- 
Surtday! ry7b4. To this homily is prefixed a very ferfible-pre- 
face;- wherein the Author ventures: to recommend the old- 
Efi ored: manner of preaching called-bomily,. in preference to the 


conmnonly.received: way of fet difcourfes, or formal. harangues, © 


on’ fore particular point,, as- being of more general | ufe: for the 
edification-of the people. ti, 

By) Jomily: he means: a fpecies of difcourfe,. as to the manner 
ofiaddrefs, plaimand familiar, adapted to the ordinary. capacities 
of a‘ Chriftian audience ;; and, with regard to the matter, a 
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curfory expofition of fome portion of feripture, fetting forth the 
ftate of the doctrine therein contained, with the application of 
it to practical ufes. This, he fays, was the primitive manner 
of preaching, ‘and fuccefsfully practifed by the ancient fathers 
of the church. He gives his reafons why he thinks it the moft 
proper and rational manner, fubmits them to the judgment of 
the reader, and goes on to make fome obfervations on the prin- 
cipal variations that have taken place in the mode of preaching. 
Part of what he fays upon this fubject will be agreeable to our 
Readers, : 
¢ But what fhall we fay to the tafte of the prefent times, of 
this polite and enlightened age ? Upon a general view there ap- 
pears a want of ferioufne/s and attention in our people: they, do 
not take heed how they bear, fo as to receive the word in an honeft and 
good heart. ‘The motive of hearing feems rather that of curiofity 
than a defire of edification, of amufement rather than inftruction ; 
and their bufinefs rather to judge of the preacher’s abilities, than 
to make improvement in Chritlian knowledge! every laboured’ 
proof of doétrines is efteemed a tedious dull work, which tireth: 
their patience; and the quoting chapter and verfe in a polite 
audience is an inftance of intolerable pedantry or ill manners, 
and feems to upbraid their ignorance of what they would be fup- 
pofed to know, ‘and. too wife to confider. 
¢ On the whole, we may in fome meafure apply to them St: 
Paul’s cenfure of the Corinthians on this head, via. that they 
paid more regard to the enticing words of man’s wijdom, than ta 
the fimplicity of the gofpel : or that of the Athenians, noted by 
the facred hiftorian, that they met together for no other purpofe 
than to tell or hear fome new thing. 
¢ Since then fuch is the corrupt tafte of the audience, it is lefs: 
to be wondered that a preacher, who affects popularity, fhould 
accommodate his mamner to the prevailing fafhion of the: times. 
This we fee often done with fuccefs : and many a ene has made 
a confiderable figure in his proteffion, without much  ftudy or 
knowledge of divinity; and the plaufible fuperficial harangue 
has been too often preferred to the folid edifying difcourfo,., A, 
decent appearance in the pulpit, a courtly addrefs, and prophe- 
fying {mooth things, are circumftances. which befpeak. favour 
and engage attention: the preacher’s purpofe is anfwered if he 
can thus recommend himfelf to the eyes and ears of his peuples: 
without ftriking at their earts, or informing their underffand 
ings. It feems the old fafhion of expounding and ftating dot~ 
trines—application of cafuiftry, &c. is thought to be ton traubles 
fome and importunate : the audience muft be entertained with 
fome novelty in the matter or manner; and, fo.nice is. the tafe 
of elegance, fuch the averfion to fcholaftic pedantry, that-definitian, 
of terms, the diftribution of the fubje&@-into its. feveral bramches, 
rs " rightly 
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rightly dividing the word, and whatfoever hath the appearance of 
a gical formality, is fo induftrioufly avoided, that no method at 
all is obferved in the compofition, and we in vain feek for con- 
nexion and coherence in the applauded harangue: fome text of 
fcripture by way of motto is prefixed, and introduces the inge- 
nious difcourfe, perhaps fome fpruce eflay philofophical or moral, 
diverfified by many fmart refletions, and pertinent allufions: 
the audience is agreeably amufed ; the preacher difplays his elo-- 
quence to aamemny> and acquires the reputation of an excellent 
orator : nor is it the fmalleft praife of the performance, that it 


did not exceed twenty minutes. 
¢ I have given a {mall fketch of what you may too often fee 


drawn out in a larger proportion. Now this is certainly an 


abufe of an office, which fhould be directed to better purpofe, 
being intended not merely for amufement or gratification of the 
hearer’s curiofity, or preacher’s vanity, but rather for the ufe of 
edifying, and improvement in Chriftian knowledge and virtue. 
This is the fupreme end, which the preacher fhould always keep 
in view, however the application of the means may occafionally 
be varied, in proportion to the feveral neceflities or. capacities 
of the people. Thefe are indeed very material circumftances, 
which deferve the ferious confideration of the teacher, and call 
for the proper exercife of his abilities. If then it fhall appear, 
that the generality of people are really ignorant of what they are 
moft concerned to know, if they are really found to be unprin- 
cipled in the grounds of religion, for which they would be. 
thought to.have a zealous regard, in fuch cafe it furely is to be 
withed that the ordinary courfe of inftruction was rather adapted 
to the relief of their real wants, than conformed to the caprice of. 
the corrupt tafte and fafhion of the times : fo that they may be 
taught the way of God more perfectly, taught to underftand God’s 
word properly fuch; that doctrines of the go/pel may be ftated, 
duties inculcated, matter moft important conveyed in a manner 
beft fuited to their apprehenfion. Such is that of homily, or cur-. 
fory expofition and application of {cripture, or that of catechetical 
leéture, {chemes of inftruction, more conducive to good moral 
purpofes than all the excellency of {fpeech, and the moft accom- 
plithed eflay of merely human wifdom.’ 

By what our Author advances in recommendation of homilies, 
he does not mean to condemn the ufe of elaborate, fet dif- 
courfes, or to difcourage the ftudy of eloquence in preachers ; 
what he intends is—to direct the attention of the preacher to an 
accurate ftudy of the fcriptures,. to a critical examination of 
text, context,.and parallel paflages, that he may expound the 
word of God with judgment and ability, and apply it to the beft 
purpofes in a plain familiar manner of addrefs, fuch as is moft 


agreeable to the capacities of his audience. 
ie 7 R o London 
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London and Weftminfler improved, illuftrated by Plans. To which 
is prefixed a Difcourfe on Public sheer aay with Obfervations 
on the State Z Arts and Artifts in this Kingdom, wherein the 
Study of the Polite Arts is recommended as neceffary to a liberal 
Education: Concluded by fome Propofals relative to Places not laid 
down in the Plans. By John Gwynn. 4to. gs. in boards. 
Dodfley, &c. 


¥WOWEVER individuals in the middling and lower ftations 
of life, which compofe the bulk of the people, may be 
diftreffed by taxes, by the high price of provifions, and by their 


_ own luxuries; it is evident, from the many public undertakings 


and noble improvements, not only projected but carried into 
execution, in the metropolis and elfewhere, that the nation is 
collectively rich. : : 

Every one who walks through the ftreets of London and 
Weftminfter, and compares the ftate of thofe which are paved 
and regulated under the new plan, with thofe which yet remain 
under the old difadvantages, muft be ftruck with the contraft ; 


and will admire the fuperior convenience and beauty of the for-- 


mer, even though ftigmatized with epithets dictated by national 
and vulgar prejudice. . ; 
When a laudable fpirit of improvement fo induftrioufly exerts 
itfelf, as foon as an interval of peace affords opportunity for the 
arts of public devaftation to give place to the arts of public uti- 
lity ; it is to be lamented that its powers fhould be checked by 
unfurmountable obftacles. Cities of progreflive growth, ‘which 
ufually owe their. birth to advantages in point of fituation, con- 
fult prefent convenience long before they have leifure to attend 
to general improvements. Before their commerce called for the 
affittance of carriages, the more clofely and compa@ly artizans 
could lodge themfelves, the greater faving there was in rent, in 
the conveyance of goods, and convenience of mutual intercourfe: 
but when tradefmen multiplied, and not only required carriages 
for their goods, but alfo Juxurious vehicles for themfelves ; then 
the advantages of open f{pacious ftreets became more and more 
evident; though before that period, the extenfion fuch wa 
Fequire, would have retarded rather than facilitated, the infant 
traffic then carried on. This method of arguing is offered only 
as an apology for our forefathers, who, though often accufed 
with fome appearance of juftice ; will perhaps not feem altoge- 
ther fo abfurd, when the antient and prefent modes of building 
are confidered with reference to the circumftances of their re- 
fpective times. 
After a city formed in this manner has continued for fome 
length of time, thriving and growing in fize; and the property 
of houfes and lands in fituations which begin to appear incon- 
venient, 
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venient, has been long fixed by prefcription of time, and fecured 
by law; private intereft and hatred of innovation, will ever 
oppofe the overturning their paternal inheritances and old neigh- 
bourhoods, for alleged fchemes of public conveniency. The only 
time for effecting a general reformation in building, is fuch a 
fcene of general calamity as happened, (if it was not precon- 
certed for that end) by the great fire of London in 1666. This 
occafion, it is well known, was in great meafure Joft, from the 
before-mentioned caufes ; and as ahother of the like kind is not 
now within the compafs of probability, fo neither is fuch an one 
again to be withed. 

That general cage “on correfpondence of parts, how- 
ever, which cannot be effeéted as to the interior of London; 
ought furely to be confulted in new erections: efpecially, as 
every one muft remark with Mr. Gwynn, that ‘ the rage of 
building,’ (which in another place by an unlucky chofen epi- 
thet, he calls a ruinous praégtice) “ has been carried to fo great 
a height for feveral years paft, as to have increafed the metro- 
polis in a forprifing manner.’ 

Thecaufe of this amazing extenfion, is a curious fubje@ of 
fpeculation ; and Mr. Gwynn ftarts feveral hints toward ac+ 
counting for it, without deciding, excepting as to the probable 
eonfequences of it. ‘* To give any probable reafon, fays Mr. 
Gwynn, why fuch a prodigious increafe of building has been 
encouraged in this metropolis, may perhaps be efteemed no part 
of the Author’s bufinefs ; but whether it proceeds from the mi- 
gtation.of foreigners, or from fo many convenient roads being 
made from all parts of the kingdom ; whether it be owing to 
our own people’s deferting their native homes and quitting their 
innocent country retreats for the fake of tafting the pleafures of 
this great city; whether the profts of a fuccefsful war has en- 
abled fome to keep houfes who were formerly contented with 
lodgings; whether it is owing to the arrival of others, who, 
naving acquired fortunes in the plantations, come to fpend them 
here; or-to the monopolizing of farms, that is, making one 
large farm out of three or four fmall ones, and thereby com- 
pelling the farmers who are turned out of them to feek their 
bread in this metropolis; are all confiderations well worth en- 

irittg into ; as it is certain that notwithftanding the amazi 
increafe of buildings, houfes are ftill procured with difficulty, 
and the rents of moft are perpetually increafing: but thefe are 
gueftions which it is hoped fome more able perfons will think ie 
werth their while to anfwer. ‘There is\ the greateft probability 
that in time the prodigious increafe of buildings muft give relief 
to the tenants, as it will be impoffible for them all te be inha- 
bited, and at the fame time that the landlords of old houfes 
fhould continue to raife their rents.’ 
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‘The Author points out in many particulars the inconveniences 
and deformities in the difpofition of the new buildings, owing to 
the want of reftricting private undertakers by fome public regu 
lations. He then adds, ‘ In the cities ot Paris, Edinburghy 
Rotterdam and other places, the government takes cognizance 
of all public buildings both ufeful and ornamental ; and where 
any thing abfurd or improper is propofed to be done, the legifla- 
ture feafonably prevents the intrufion of defurmity in their cas 
pital, which would undoubtedly find its way if the whim and 
caprice of their builders was fuffered to go on without this 
check.’+-To this it may be added, that if the beauty of Roman 
edifices excites Our admiration and imitation ; it ought to bz re- 
membered that building in Rome was fubject to the regulation 
of the magiftrate, 

With regard to the principal view of this treatife, our Author 
remarks, ‘ “For want of fuch a public direction, thofe very build- 
ings which might have been eafily rendered its greateft ornament, 
are a melancholy proof of the necefftty there was of adopting a 
well regulated plan. ‘The violent paffion for building having 
continued to increafe, and it appearing that no fuch plan was 
likely to be undertaken by any body elfe, he has therefore pub- 
lifhed four plates of the principal part of bis defign; and if they 
fhould mect with approbation, his intention is to render it a 
compleat work, by extending his thoughts to every part of the 
whole city and fuburbs.’ 

Thefe plates thew the ftreets and places according to heir 


prefent difpofition, and alfo the propofed alterations ; the latter, 


of which are diftinguifhed by red lines: but.as thefe latter, tho’ 

in general, beyond all comparifon preferable, frequently crofs 
the former in all direCtions ; it may with fome reafon be quef- 
tioned, whether it might not be more feafible to pian out, exe- 
cute, and tranflate the inhabitants to, a new metropolis on an-, 
other {pot of ground, where the planner would be entirely free 
from any necefflity of accommodating himfelf to a previous dif- 
pofition ;-than to demolifh much more than the memorable fire 
confumed, to make way for the admiffion of the prefent fcheme. 

But though Mr. Gwynn’s ingenious plan fhould prove an 
impracticable one, on the whole, his work is a truly valuable, 
performance: and the many critical remarks he offers on our 
moft celebrated public edifices, and on building in gencral, 
fhew him tc be a thorough mafter of his fubject ; and may prove’ 
of great fervice whenever opportunity affords for putting any of 
them in practice, in particular fpots. 

When we obferve that the generality of the new ftreets con- 
fift rather of palaces, than of houfes {uitable to the middling ranks 
of people, the following remark of Mr. Gwynn’s wll appear to 
be urged with peculiar propriety : 

‘ In fettling a plan of large ftreets for the dwellings of the 
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rich, it will be found neceflary to allot fmaller {paces conti 
guous, for the habitations of ufeful and laborious people, whofe 
dependence on their fuperiors requires fuch a diftribution: and 
by adhering to this principle, a political advantage will refult to 
the nation; as this intercourfe ftimulates their induftry, im- 
proves their morals by example, and prevents any particular 
part from being the habitation of the indigent alone, to the 
great detriment of private property.’ 

The difregard of this judicious diftribution is fo notorious, 
as to be particularly urged.in the Cafe of the County of Middlsfex, 
which was printed at the time of the difpute concerning the 
gaol of Newgate : where it was obferved that—‘S in all the im- 
provements whith of late years have been made of the city eftates 
by building, the citizens have conftantly had an eye to the ac- 
Comimodation of the merchants and other principal traders ; 
aad feem to have forgot, that as well the poor as the rich, need 
houtfes to dwell in.’ 

To the main purpofe of this work, the improvement of the 
difpofition of the ftreets and buildings of London, our Author 
has added a chronological review of the progrefs of the arts of 
painting and fculpture in this country : with fome obfervations 
on their prefent ftate. In the latter indeed, he appears rather a 
fatyrift than a panegyrift ; and introduces feveral fly ftories, as 
inftances of the ridiculous pretenfions of mechanics, to theoretic 
knowlege and defigning. 

’ His opinion of the general ftate of the arts may be feen in the 

enfuing paflage ; in which, refpeCting architecture, our fuper- 
{titious adherence to Greek and Roman models, the products of 
far different climates, is juftly remarked ; as well as the effedt 
this veneration of keeping them inviolate, muft have to the 
cramping all the powers of genius, and invention, in modern 
artifts of our own country. | 

¢ From: what has been already faid it will appear, that the 
polite arts are very far from being in that flourifhing ftate with 
us, which might naturally be expected in a country abounding 
in riches, and in which no expence is fpared in whatever is in- 
tended’ by perfons of diftinétion, either to fuit their convenience 
Or gratify their vanity. It might be imagined, that thefe mo- 
tives alone would be fufficient to have raifed the arts, becaufe 
the arts, in every country but our own, are confidered as the 
means of gratifying every defire of this nature: unfortunately, 
however, ‘painting is difcouraged in every branch, except that 
of portraits; fculpture, from a want of knowlege in thofe who 
fhould encourage it, fezms to be in a very declining way ; and 
architecture, inftead of gaining ground, feems to be retreating 
backward fo'very faft, that, in a few years it may be expected, 
when a nobleman wants a defign for a palace, one may be of- 
fered him according to the primitive, fimple and truly antique 
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tafte, compofed of nothing but fticks and dirt. In fupport of 
fuch a fuppofition, let the prefent tafte of architecture be con- 
fidered impartially, and it will be found that nothing is left for 
invention, nothing for improvement; the models of. Greece 
and Rome are the ftandard of Englifh architecture, unalterably 
fixed as fuch, and the inhabitants of this climate muft be con- 
tented to peep out of fuch holes as were contrived by thofe people 
to fcreen them fiom the influence of the fun, which in ours 1s 
fcarcely feen half the year. However this method, and the or- 
naments dependent thereupon, are /imple, chafte and in the true 
file, and it would be confidered by a perfon of viriu, as little 
lefs than blafphemy, to propofe the leaft innovation.’ 

This, however, and much other mifcellaneous matter, we 
cannot pretend to enter farther into, as they would lead us into 
a field of fpeculation, too far diftant from our boundaries. To 
bring the article, therefore, toward a conclufion, we will <in- 
troduce his animadverfions on the conduct of the fociety for the 
encouragement of arts, &c. which are contained in the enfuing 
paflage ; and which appear to be well founded: 

‘ It has been faid (in this work) that the fociety in the 
Strand, have made fome feeble efforts towards the encourage- 
ment of the arts, and as fome may poflibly think this expreffion 
was meant as a refleCtion upon that fociety, it becomes necef- 
fary to explain its meaning. ‘That the fociety meant to encou- 
rage the polite arts, cannot admit of a doubt, but that the me- 
thod they took to bring about fo noble and defirable an event 
was ill judged and badly conducted, will not perhaps be fo can- 
didly admitted. The great fource of complaint among the artifts 
of this kingdom has ever been the want of encouragement, not 
a deficiency of numbers. ‘There have always been ingenious 
men, but there has not always been employment for them fuit- 
able to their genius and abilities. “Ihe great error of the fociety 
therefore was this, they fet out as if there really had been-no 
artifts at all exifting in England ; they (if the expreffion may be 
allowed) beat the drum for recruits and immediately raifed an 
army of raw unexperienced foldiers, who like thofe raifed from 
the ferpents tecth fown by Cadmus, were to cut one another to 
pieces, and if any furvived, the plunder of the war (which was 
the premiums) being adjufted, they were of courfe to be dif- 
banded and left to fhift for themfelves. The fociety inftead of 
giving pecuniary rewards, for the ftudy of hiftorical painting, 
fhoyld have beftowed honorary ones, and endeavoured by fome 
method to have promoted the fale of the productions of the pre- 
fent profeilors, who by being thus encouraged would not have 
failed of bringing up a fufficient number of pupils to fucceed 
them, of whoie abilities they would undoubtedly have been the 
beft judges. | 

« What muft have been the confequence if. hiftorical . paint- 
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ing, (the promoting of which feems to have been the chief aim 
gf the fociety) had been clofely purfued by thefe young artifts ? 
What churches, what public buildings, what ftair-cafes, are 
now painted, by which they might have procured employ- 
ment? Pictures are banifhed from the former, and the two 
latter are filled with ftucco or covered with paper. It may be 
urged, that to purfue the ftudy of hiftorical compofition is to 
become a mafter in every other branch of painting, as that 
alone comprehends all the reft. But why fhould we multiply 
artifts ? If there was not encouragement for a few before, will 
the ftudy alone of hiftorical Sblagthelie prove the means of pro- 
viding for ten timés their number? By the method the fociety 
took for the encouragement of the polite arts, it will appear 
that by the confluence of thofe who might be feduced, by the 
expectation of pecuniary rewards from the fociety, the polite 
arts inftead of being benefited would be only rendered fubfer- 
vient to the mechanical *, as thofe who could not poffibly fubfift 


by 


' * € What melancholy confequences would follow from fuch a dee 

pendence, cannot perhars be better illuftrated than by the fullowing 
fact, relating to the ingenious profeflors of coach-painting. It feems 
that the tyranny of the coach-makers, over this body of artifts is infup- 
portable. That fraternity, not content with a moderate profit upon a 
part they are unable to execute themfelves, make a common praétice of 
doubling and fometimes trebling the charge to their employers, and at 
the fame time continue by all poffible methods to reduce and undervalue 
the productions of thefe ingenious people; who, exclufive of their la- 

bour, furnifh oil, gold and colours, for the feveral purpofes of coach- 
painting, Nay fome of them have gone fo far as to employ inferior artifts 
in their own houfes, and demand the fame exorbitant price for their 
work as they charged upon that of the ableft performers. That it may 
not be faid all this is mere affertion, it is neceflary to give one inftance 
out of many, which isa fact that cannot be invalidated.—A perfon of 
diftin€tion having given orders to his coach-maker to make him a car- 
riage, at the fame time dire€ted him to employ a perfon whom he 
named ; the coach-maker obeyed his command, and the work being 
compleated, he ordered the painter to bring in his bill; which, upon 
being produced, amounted to twelve pounds, It is impoffible to de- 
fciibe the coach-maker’s rage; he exclaimed bitterly againit the exor- 
bitancy of thecharge, and gave the painter to underftand, that he would 
not have dared to make fuch a demand bue upon the prefumption of 
his being a preferred man. But mark tke end, The painter being ac- 
quainted in the nobleman’s family, and rather curious to know what 
this moderate man would demand for his-labour, obtained a fight of the 
coach-maker’s bill; who charged the nobleman, thi: ty p-unds for paint- 
ing and gilding. This was fome fatisfaétion to the artift, however, as 
he .thereby diicovered the motives which had fo greatly diiturbed the 
coach-maker, which amounted only to this, that he had got fomething 
lefs dy the job than he expected, Certainly the greateft emolument ought 
to arile to that profeflion where the greateft abilities are sequired, if this 
Was 
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by the one tefly for relief to the other. In fact the fociety in 
refpect to its prefent plan, fo far as it regards the polite arts, 
may be very juftly compared to a green-houte, in which every plant 
thrives and flourifhes, but upon being tranfplanted into the open 
air becomes inftantly chilled, and is deftroyed by the feverity of 
the climate. The ladies of Great Britain have alone done infi- 
nitely more for the profeffors of miniature painting, than the 
fociety have done for al] the branches of painting together; be- 
caufe, by wearing bracelets, they have at once promoted the art 
and rewarded the labour of the artift. This reflexion indeed na- 
turally Jeads to another extremely difpleafing, which is that 
whenever the fluctuation of fafhion 1equires this ornamental 
part of drefs fhould be laid afide, though fome may ftand their 
ground, many very ingenious perfons will be obliged to feek 
other means for fubfiftence.’ : 
On the whole, this performance of Mr. Gwynn cannot but 
be efteemed not only a valuable, but a feafonable, prefent to his 
country, at a time when public improvement feems to engrofs 
the attention of thofe perfons of fortune, whofe fober and gene- 
rous turn of mind, by a kind cf happy contagion, exalts them 
above the horfe-csurfe, gaming-table, and bagnio; and rather points 
the employment of their leifure toward the good of the public, 
than to the ruin of their private fortunes and conftitutions, At 
fuch a time, and for fuch purpofe,- the communications of in- 
telligent artifts muft be confidered as valuable aids. : 


was but rightly confidered, it would be a great advantage to the publie 
as well as to many ingenious perfons who are now depreft, and whefe 


works would be more elegant and better executed.’ N. 
° 


oti. 





A critical Hiflory of the Life of David: in which the principal 
Events areranged in order of Time; the chief Objections of Mr. 
Bayle, and others, againft the Charaéier of this Prince, and the 
Scripture Account of him, and the Occurrences of his Reign, are 
examined and refuted; and the Pfalms which refer to him, ex- 
plained. By the late Rev. Samuel Chandler, D. D. F. R. 
and A.S.S. Qé@avo, 2 Vols. 10s. 6d. Buckland, &c. 


N a fhort advertifement prefixed to this hiftory, the Editor 

tells us, that the whole of it was printed in Dr. Chandler’s 
life-time, excepting the five laft fheets, and that thefe were 
prepared by him for the prefs. Thofe who have read the Doc- 
tor’s Review of the Hiftory of the man after God's own heart, (fee 
our Rev. for March 1762.) will be able to judge how well he 
was qualified fora work of this kind. His defign in the hiftory 
now before us, is, (toufe his own words) by a full and imparizal 
reprefentation, to do juflice to an injured character ; and to confute 
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the falfhords, and expofe the mifreprefentations, which have been em- 


ployed to make an excellent Prince, and aman of real and great vir- 
tue and piety, appear a bafe hypocrite, and a Nero for cruelty and 
tyranny. He omits evety thing of perfonal controverfy, and ap- 
plies himfelf to fettle the chronology of the chief events of the 
reign of King David, to vindicate his charaéter, and the fcrip- 
ture account of the difpenfations of divine providence towards 
him, againft the unjuft afperfions and unreafonable cavils of 
Mr. Bayle and others, and to throw light on the P/alms which 
relate to his charater and conduct. 

Thofe who enquire after truth with candor and impartiality ; 
who are competent judges of the fubject, and have a critical 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, will, we doubt not, be 
highly pleafed with this hiftory, which does no fmall honour to 
the Author’s learning, judgment, and abilities as a Scripture- 
Critic. He is very kind, indeed, to David’s virtues, and treats 
his vices and frailties, on fome occafions, with perhaps too great 
tendernefs. When a great and good character, however, fuch 
as David’s, upon the whole, feems to have been, is grofsly ca- 
Jumniated, and loaded with unmerited infamy ; when real crimes 
are aggravated, and imaginary ones imputed to it, it is natural, 
furely, for a gencrous advocate to incline to the more favourable 
fide, and, in doubtful cafes, to give the moft charitable inter- 
pretation. 

In order to form a juft eftimate of David’s chara&ter, what 
our Author fays in his preface deferves to be carefully attended 
to. * The hiftory of David, fays he, in many of the tranf- 
aChiggss of his life, is very fhort, and extremely imperfect. Faéts 
are etimes but barely mentioned, without the caufes of 
them, ‘or circumftances attending them; in all which cafes it 
muft be dificult to pafsthe proper judgment on them, and here, 
I think, the hiftorian fhould equally.refrain from much enco- 
mium and invective. 

¢ Allowances alfo fhould be made for the different circum- 
ftances of times and nations, their particular conftitutions and 
forms of government, the ufual condu& of princes and king- 
doms-to each other, in times of peace and war, or the laws of 
-nations, as then authorifed by the general confent or practice ; 
the nature of their treaties and compaéts with each other, and 
other things of like kind; which when confidered and applied 
to particular tranfactions, will give a very different view of 

them, from what they will appear in, if we judge of them 
only by the ftate of things in our own times, in which almoft 
all nations have their peculiar eftublifhinents, their governments 
fixed upon certain fundamental Jaws, and the rights of each 
. defined and limited by fpecial and mutual treaties. The want 
of attending to which muft neceflarily lead men into very great 
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miftakes, and hath occafioned many injurious reflections on the 
conduct and character of David. ; | 
‘ The perpetual wars between the Hebrews and the neigh- 
bouring nations, the Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, Ama- 
lekites, Philiftines, and others, who reciprocally invaded one 
another, may feem ftrange to thofe who are ignorant of the cir- 
cumftances of thofe people. But it fhould be confidered, that 
they were mortal enemies to the Jewifh nation, had all in their 
turns exercifed the moft cruel tyranny over them, were perpe- 
tually endeavouring to harafs and enflave them, and never quiet, 
whilft they had power to moleft and invade them. ‘This perpe- 
tually kept up the jealoufy and hatred of the Hebrews towards 
them, made them greedily feize on every opportunity to reta- 
liate their cruelties, often put them to the neceflity, for felf- 
defence, of exercifing great feverities towards them, that by 
getting rid of their eaecoke enemies, they might enjoy their 
pofleflions without fear and moleftation. Nor doth there ap- 
pear the leaft trace of any folemn treaties of peace between 
them, but living in a kind of ftate of nature with each other, 
they made no {cruple to execute their revenge, whenever they 
had opportunity and power. This was quite a different fituation 
of things from what is now to be feen in thefe parts of the world ; 
where folemn leagues and treaties tie up the hands of ftates and 
governments, and cannot be violated without the moft crimi- 
nal breach of the public faith and honour; a crime, that, as to 
any thing that appears to the contrary, can never be charged on 
David, in any one of the wars that he made; even in thofe in 
which he was the aggreflor; in which he engaged to retaliate 
former injuries, to prevent the hoftile invafton of his enemies, 
and to fecure to his fubjects the bleffings of continued profpe- 
rity and peace. | 
‘ The confiderations I. have offered in the following fheets, 
in vindication of David’s condu& in this refpe@, I muft leave 
to the judgment and candor of the world. I have offered no- 
thing but what I think I can fupport. I have made no forced 
criticifms contrary tothe nature and genius of the original Jan- 
guage. Impartial men will candidly confider circurffftances and 
times, and be governed, not by. reproachful invectives, which 
prove nothing but the bad heart, and ill-nature of thofe who 
ufe them; but by the appearances of truth, and the probabi- 
lity of things. | 
‘ The writings of the Old Teftament are the only genuine 
books from which we can form our fentiments of David's char 
racter and conduct. In reporting the actions of his life, there 
appears the moft perfe¢t impartiality, as they have recounted his 
crimes, and been very fparing in the encomiums they have given 
P 4 * +0 MRS 
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him. Let thefe be examined with freedom. Not the moft rigid 
feverity, if fair and honeft, in fuch examination, can difpleafe 


‘me. But let not little, undifciplined, unfledged, ignorant fcio- 


lifts, enter into thefe matters, which are really above them ; 
who, by pretending to criticize, and explain, and alter the fenfe 
of ancient paflages, do but betray their own vanity and folly ; 
and who, though they throw the charge of bigotry upon others, 
for not renouncing all the venerable principles of revelation, 


are themfelves the weakeft and moft credulous bigots, they know 
‘mot why nor wherefore, to all the abfurdities of the moft 
‘irrational infidelity. The objections of fober men deferve con- 


fideration, and no decency towards them can be too great in 
thé anfwers that are given to them; and let the actions of Da- 
vid be fairly ferutinized, as they are recorded by the biblical 
writers, and allowances be made, as in equity they ought to be 
made, for the times and circumftances, the manners and cuf- 
tims, private and publick, of the age he lived in; and I amin 
hores he will yet appear to fuch, to be a great and good man ; 
and that though we are not to fuppofe that the heighth of purity 
ts intended, yet that the chriitian world, without being afhamed 
of it, or afraid of the charge of impiety to the majefty of hea- 
ven, will continue to regard and honour him, in the genuine 
fenfe of the expreffion, as THE MAN AFTER GoD’s OWN 
HEART.’ 

A regular abftract of this work will not be expected from 
us; it is indeed, in a great meafure, rendered_ unneceflary by 
what the Author has already written on the fubject, and which 
the generality of our readers cannot be fuppofed to be unac~ 
quainted with. We cannot however deny ourfelves the plea- 
jure of inferting the Doétor’s paraphrafe of the fixty-eighth 
Pfalm, which he has illuftrated in a mafterly manner, and, by 
the divifion he has made of it into its feveral parts, rendered the 


- whole a regular, well connected compofition, 


The learned are fenfible of the difficulties attending this 


| Pfaim, and will be highly pleafed, we doubt not, with our Au- 


thor’s critical notes and obfervations upon it, which are followed 
by a fhort paraphrafe. - | 
‘© Lhope my Reader, fays he, will not be difpleafed, if I 


give him a fhort and eafy paraphrafe of this excellent compo- 
fure. } | 


When the Ark was taken up on the fhoulders of the Levites. 
* Ver. 1. Arife, O God, of Ifrael, and in thy juft difplea- 


' fure execute thy vengeance upon the enemies of thy people, and 


“ all who hate them be put to flight, and never prevail againft 
them, . 


2. © Driye 
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4. © Drive them before thee, and fcatter them, as {moke is 
difperfed by the violence of the wind, and let all their power 
and ftrength die away and diflolve, as wax melts away befote 
the fire. 

- . g. * But let thy righteous people be glad, exult in the pre- 
fence and under the protection of thee their God, and. in the 
triumph of their joy cry out :. | 

«¢ Sing pfalms of thankfgivings to God. Celebrate his name 
and glory with fongs of praife. Prepare ye his way, and let all 
. oppotition ceafe before him, who rode through the deferts, and 
guided his people with the cloud by day, and the flame of fire 
by night. His name is JAH, the tremendous being. And O 
exult with joy before him. . 

5. *¢ Heis the orphan’s father, who will protect and provide 
for him. He is the judge and avenger of the widow, will vin- 
dicate her caufe, and redrefs her injuries, eventhat God, who 
is prefent with us in his holy fanctuary. 

6. ** He it is who increafes the folitary and defolate into 
numerous families, reftores to liberty, and blefies with an abun- 
dance thofe who are bound in chains, but makes thofe who are 
his refractory implacable enemies, dwell as in adry and defert 
land, by deftroying their families and fortunes, and utterly 
blafting their profperity.’ 


When the proceffion began. 


7. * How favourably didft thou appear, O God, for thy peo- 
le in ancient times! How powerful was that protection, which 
- thou didft gracioufly afford them ! when thou didft march before 
them at their coming out of Egypt, and guideft them through 
the wildernefs ! A. ith He 

8. ¢ The earth fhook, the very heavens diflolved at thy pre- 
fence, even Sinai itfelf feemedto melt, the fmoke of it afcend- 
ing as the fmoke of a furnace, when thou the God of Ifrael 
didft:in thine awful majefty defcend upon it. 

g. * Thou, O God, didft rain down, in the moft, liberal 
_ manner, during their paflage through the defert, bread and flefh 
as from heaven, and didft thereby refrefh, fatisfy, and confirm 
thine inheritance, fatigued with their marches, and in the ut- 
moft diftrefs for want of food. | 

10. Such was the abundance provided for them, that they 
dwelt in the midft of the manna and quails, in heaps furround- 
ing them on every fide. Thy poor and diftreffed people were 
oo liberally fupplied by thy wonderful and never-failing good- 
nefs, : 
11. © And not only were they thus miraculoufly fed by thy 
benevolent hand, but made to triumph over all their enemies, 
who molefted and oppofed them, For thou gaveft fer the order 

to 
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to attack. Thou didft aflure them of fuccefs, leddéft them forth 
againft their adverfaries, and their victories were celebrated by 
Jarge numbers of matrons and virgins, who fhouted aloud, and 
fang thefe joyful tidings. 

12. * The kings of armies fled away. They fled away ut- 
terly difcomfited, and they who abode with their families in 
their tents, received their fhares in the {poils of their conquered 
enemies. 

13. ‘* Though when you were flaves to the Egyptians, and 
employed in the fervile drudgery of attending their pots and 
bricks, you appeared in the moft fordid and reproachful ha- 
bits, and took up your dwellings in the moft wretched and mi- 
ferable huts; yet now you are inriched with the gold and filver 
of your conquered enemies, poflefied of their tents, and array- 
ed with garments fhining and beautiful, you refemble the dove’s 
feathers, in which the gold and filver colours mixed with each 
other, give avery pleafing and lovely appearance.” 

14. * When the Lord thus fcattered and overcame kings for 
the fake of his inheritance, how were thy people refrefhed ! 
how great was the joy thou gaveft them in Salmon, where they 
obtained, beheld, and celebrated the victory ! 


When the proceffion came in view of Mount Sion. 


15. © Is Bafhan, that high hill, Bafhan with its rough and 
craggy eminences, is this the hill of God, which he hath 
chofen for his refidence, and where his fanétuary fhall abide 
hereafter for ever? 

16. ¢ Why look ye, O ye craggy hills, with an envious im- 
patience? See, there is the hill, which God hath chofen and 
defired to dwell in. Affuredly the Lord will inherit it for 
ever. ' 

17. © The angels and chariots of God, who attend this fo- 
lemnity, and encompats the ark of his prefence, are not only, 
as at the giving of his law, ten thoufand, but twice ten thou- 
fands, and thoufands of thoufands. God is in the midft of 
them, as formerly on thee, O Sinai, and will conftantly refide 
in his fan&tuary on Mount Sion, and as the guardian of it, by 
his almighty power continue to defend it. 


When the Ark afeended Sion, and was depofited in David's taber- 


nacle. 


18. * Thus haft.thou now, O God, afcended the heights of 
Sion’s hill, and taken pofleffion of it, as thy future favourite 
dwelling, after having fubdued our adverfaries, and delivered 
our captive brethren from the power of their enflavers. Thou 
haft received gifts from men, even from our inveterate enemies, 
by inriching us with their fpoil, fubjeGing them as tributaries 
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to my crown, and enabling me by them to provide an habita- 


tion for our God, and in this joyful manner to attend thine en- 
trance info if. 

19. * O blefled be Jehovah. From day to day he fupports 
his people, and like a father bears them up, and proteéts them 
from all all deftructive evils. 

20. © He is that God, to whom we owe all our paft falva- 
tions, and from whom alone we can expect all we may hereafter 
need. For under his direction are all the outgoings. of death, 
fo that he is able to preferve his people from the approaches of 
it, when their inveterate enemies meditate and refolve their 
deftruction. 

_ 24. © But vain and impotent fhall be their power and malice, 
God will avence himfelf on their devoted heads, and their 
ftrength and craft fhall not be able to protect them from his in- 
dignation, if they continue wickedly to difturb me in the pof- 
feffion of that kingdom, to which he hath advanced me. | 

22, 23. © For this end he raifed me to the throne, and affured 
me that I fhould deliver his people from the Philiftines, and from 
the hand of all their enemies. Let them therefore begin their 
hoftilities when they pleafe, God will appear for me, as he did 
in former times for our forefathers, and my victories over them 
fhall be as fignal and compleat, as that over Pharaoh and his 
army, who were deftroyed in the fea, through which he fafel 
led his peop!e ; or as over Og the king of Bafhan, the flaughter 
of whofe army was fo great, as that our victorious troops were 
forced to trample over their flaughtered and bloody bodies, and 
even our very dogs licked up their blood, and feafted on the 
carnage. 


Parn®T V. 


Whilft the facrifices were offering, which concluded the whole folem~ 
nity, they clofed the anthem with the following verfes. 


24. * Thy people have now, O God, feen thy marches, the 
triumphant marches of my God and king, prefent in his holy 
fanctuary, into the tabernacle prepared for it, amidft the loudeft 
acclamations of the whole affembly. 

25. © The proceffion was led by a chofen band of fingers, 
the players on inftruments came behind them, and in the midft 
of them a virgin train, who accompanied their timbrels with 
the harmony of their voices, and fung: 

26. * O celebrate the praifes of God in this united congre- 
gation of our tribes. Celebrate the praifes of Jehovah, all you 
who are defcended from Ifrael, your great and fruitful proge- 
nitor,”’ 

27. © Even Benjamin himfelf was prefent, who, though the 
{malleft of our tribes, had fo far the pre-eminence over the reft 
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as to give the firft king and ruler to the people; even he was. 
prefent, and rejoiced to fee the honour done to Jerufalem, and 
the crown eftablifhed on my head. Here the princes of Judah 
attended, withthe fupreme council of that powerful tribe ; 
with the princes of Zebulon, and thofe of Naphthali; who 
from their diftant borders joined the proceffion, all unanimoufly 
confenting that Jerufalem fhould become the feat of worfhip, 
and capital of my kingdom. 

28. * It is thy God, O Ifrael, who hath thus advanced thee, 
as a nation, to thy prefent ftate of dignity and power. 
Strengthen, O God, the foundation of our happinefs, and by 
thy favour render it perpetual. , 

2g. © As the ark of thy prefence is now fixed in Jerufalem, 
protect it by thy power, and let the kings of the earth bring 
bre gifts, prefent their offerings, and pay their adoration at thy 

tar. . 
zo. § O rebuke and break the power of the Egyptian croco- 
dile, his princes and nobles, who pay homage to their bulls, and 
alt his people, who ftupidly worfhip their calves, and dance in 
honour of them to the tinkling founds of inftruments and bells. 
‘Trample under feet their filver plated idols, and utterly difperfe 
the people who delight in war. 

3%. * Let the princes of Egypt come and worfhip at thy 
fanctuary, and the far diftant Ethiopia accuftom herlelf to lift 
up her h..nds in adoration of thy majefty. 

. §O may all the kingdoms of the earth celebrate, in fa- 
cred fongs, the majefty of our God. Let all fing the praifes of 
our Jehovah. 

23. © He is the omniprefent God, the proprietor and Lord 
of the heavens of heavens, which he fpread out of old. He 
makes the clouds his chariot when he rides through the hea- 
vens, and ftorms and tempefts, thunders and lightnings, the 
inftruments of his vengeance again{t his enemies. When he 
Sends forth his voice in the mighty thunder, how awful and 
altonifhing that voice ! . 

34- * Afcribe to him that almighty ftrength which belongs 
tohim. Though his empire is univerfal, his kingdom is pe- 
culiarty exalted over Ifrael, by whom alone he is acknowledged 


as the true God, and who manifefts the greatnefs of his power 


im the clouds of heaven, , 
35. * O God, the God of Ifrael, how terrible is thy ma- 
jefty, when thou comeft forth from thy heavenly and earthly 
fanétuaries, for the deftruGtion of thine enemies, and the de- 
fence of thy people. It is he who infpires them with ftrength 
aid courage, and renders them a mighty and powerful nation. 

Eternal bleffing and praife be afcribed unto our God.’ i 
ur 
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Our Author obferves very juftly, that if the antient hymas 
of the moft celebrated poets to their Deities, are compared with 
this pfalm of David, they fall infinitely fhort of the grandeur 
and fublimity which appears in every part of it. ‘There is not 
one circumftance or expreffion in it, he fays, derogatory to the 
majefty and honour of the fupreme Being, or that can convey 
a fingle fentiment to leffen our efteem and veneration for him. 

The Doétor cocludes his work with the following recapitu- 
lation: ——* A fhepherd youth, David, the youngeft fon of 
Jeffe, was chofen of God to be king of Ifrael, and at his com- 
mand anointed to this dignity by the hands of Samuel, a vene- 
rable prophet, in the room of Saul; who had been rejected for 
his difobedience to the divine orders, in felonioufly feizing to 
his own ufe, the prey of an enemy, which God, the fupreme 
king of Ifrae], had devoted to deftruction.—He is introduced to 
court as aman expert in mufic, a mighty valiant man, a maa of 
war, prudent in matters, a comely perfon, and one favoured of 
the Lord.—By his fkill in mufic he relieved Saul under a me- 
Jancholy indifpofition that had feized him, was highly beloved 
by his royal mafter, and made one of his guards. —In a war with 
the Philiftines he accepted the challenge of a gigantic champion, 
who defied the armies of Ifrael, and being fkilful at the fling, he 
flew him with a ftone, returned fafely with his head, and thus 
fecured to his prince an eafy victory over his country’s enemies. 
—The reputation he gained, by this glorious action, raifed an 
incurable jealoufy and refentment againft him, in the mind of 
the king his mafter; who, after two unfuccefsful attempts to 
murther him, married him to bis youngeft daughter, that the 
might be a fnare to him, and that he might cauie him to fall by 
the hands of the Philiftines ; fending him upon an expedition 
againft them, to bring in an hundred of their forefkins, in which 
he hoped he would have met with his own deftruction.—In this 
exalted ftation, and amidft the dangers that encompafled him, 
he behaved with fingular prudence, fo that he was. in high 
efteem both in the court and camp.—The modefty and prudence 
of his behaviour, and his approved courage and refolution, 
gained him the confidence and friendfhip of Jonathan, the 
king’s eldeft fon, who loved him as his own foul, became his ad- 
vocate with his father, and obtained from him a promife, con- 
firmed by an oath, that he would no more attempt to deftroy 
him.—But his jealoufy returned by a frefh victory David gained 
over the Philiftines ; who, finding the king was determined to 
hhave his life, retired from court, and was difmifled in peace by 
Jonathan, after a folemn renewal of their friendfhip, to pro- 
vide for his own fafety.—In_ this ftate of banifhment, there re- 
forted to him companies of men, who were uneafy in their cir- 
cumftances, opprefled by their creditors, or difcontented with 
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Saul’s tyrannical government, to the number of fix hundred 
men, to protect him from the violence of his unreafonable per 
fecutor ; whom he kept in the moft excellent order, exercifed 
in the moft friendly fervices, and by whofe valour he gained 
fignal advantages for his country ; but néver employed them in 
oppofition to, or rebellion againft the king, or in a fingle in- 
ftance to diftrefs or fubvert his government.—Such was the ve- 
neration he paid him, and fo facred the regard he had for his 
life, fuch the generofity of his temper, that though it was thrice 
in his power to have cut him off, he glorioufly fpared him, and 
was abfolutely determined never to deftroy him, whom God 
had conftituted the king of Ifrael.—His friendfhip with Jona- 
than, the king’s fon, was a friendfhip of ftri&t honour, whom 
he never feduced from his allegiance and filial duty; in him Jo- 
‘mathan had fo firm a confidence, that as he knew he would be 
king, he promifed himfelf he fhould be the next perfon in dig- 
nity and authority under him ; and with his friend David cove- 
nanted by oath, that he would not cut off bis kindnefs from his houfe 
or ever.— Being provoked by a churlifh farmer, who evil-treated 
and abufed his meflengers, he, in the warmth of his temper, 
fwore he would deftroy him and his family ; but was immedi- 
ately pacified by the addrefs and prudence of a wife, of whom 
the wretch was unworthy; her he fent in peace and honour te 
her family, and blefled for her advice, and keeping him from 
avenging himfelf with his own hand.—Being forced to banifh 
himfelf into an enemy’scountry, he was faithful to the prince 
who protected him; and, at the fame time, mindful of the in- 
tereft of his own nation, he cut off many of thofe, who had 
harrafled and plundered his fellow-fubjeéts.—When prefled by 
the king, into whofe dominions he retired, to join in a war 
againft his own country, and father-in-law, he prudently gave 
fuch an anfwer as his fituation required; neither promifing 
him the aid demanded of him, nor tying up his hands from 
ferving his own prince, and the army that fought under him ; 
‘only afluring him in general, that he had never done any thing 
that could give him juft reafon to think he would refufe to affift 
him againft his enemies:—Upon the death of Saul, he cut off 
‘the Amakkite who came to make a merit of having flain him 3. 
and by the immediate dire&tion of God, who had promifed him 
‘the fucceffion, went up to Hebron, where, on a free ele&tion, 
he was anointed king over the houfe of Judah; and after about 
‘feven years conteft, he was unanimoufly chofen king by all the 
‘tribes of Ifrael, according to the word of the Lord by Samuel, upon 
the death of Ifhbofheth, who was treacheroufly murdered by 
‘two of his own captains ; whom David juftly cut off for their 
-perfidy, treafon, and parricide, 
© As king of Irae], he adminiftred juftice and judgment to 
; alt 
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all his people, was a prince of courage, and great military pru- 
dence and conduct ; had frequent wars with the neighbouring 
nations, to which he was generally forced by their invading 
his dominions, and plundering his fubjeéts ; againft them he 
never loft a battle; he never befieged a city without taking it, 
nor, as for any thing that can be proved, ufed any feverities 
againft thofe he conquered, beyond what the law of arms al- 
lowed, his own fafety required, or the cruelties of his enemies 
rendered juft, by way. of retaliation; enriching his people by 
the fpoils he took, and providing large ftores of every thing ne- 
ceflary for the magnificent temple he intended to erect, in ho- 
nour of the God of Ifrael.—Having refcued Jerufalem out of 
the hands of the Jebufites, ne made it the capital of his king- 
dom, and the place of his refidence; and being willing to ho- 
nour it with the prefence of the ark of God, he brought it to 
Jerufalem in triumph, and divefting himfelf of his royal robes, 
out of reverence to God, he cloathed himfelf_in the habit of his 
minifters, and with them exprefled his joy by dancing and 
mufic ; contemned only by one haughty woman; whom, as a 
juft punifhment of her infolence, he feems ever to have fepa- 
rated from his bed.—Though his crimes were heinous, and 
highly aggravated, in the affair of Uriah. and Bathfheba, he pa- 
tiently endured reproof, humbly fubmitted to the punifhment 
appointed him, atoned for his fins, as far as he could, by a 
fincere repentance, and obtained mercy and forgivenefs from 
God, though not without fome fevere marks of his difpleafure, 
for the grievous offences he had been guilty of. —A rebellion is: 
raifed againft him by his fon Abfalom, whofe life he commanded 
the general to fpare.—-When forced by it to depart from Jeru- 
falem, he prevented the juft punifhment of a wretch whocurfed ’ 
and ftoned him.— When reftored to his throne, he-{pared him 
upon his fubmiffion, and would not permit a fingle man to be 
put to death in Ifrael, upon account of it.—He, with a noble 
confidence, made the commander of the rebel forces general of 
his own army, in the room of Joab, whom he intended to call 
to anfaccount for murder and treafon.— After this, when obliged, 
by the command of God, to give. up fome of Saul’s family ta 
juftice, for the murder of the Gibeonites, he {pared Mephibo- 
fheth, Micah, and his family, the male defcendents of Saul and 
Jonathan, who alone could have any pretence to difpute the 
crown with him, and furrendered only Saul’s baftard children, 
and thofe of his daughter by Adriel, who had no right or pof- 
fible claim to the throne, and who could never give him any 
uneafinefs in the poffefion of it ; and thus fhewed his inviolable 
regard for his oaths, his tendernefs to Saul, and the warmth of 
his gratitude and friendfhip to Jonathan.—In the clofe of his 
‘life, and in the near profpeét of death, to demonftrate his love» 
of juftice, he charges Solomon to punifh with death Joub, for 
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the bafe murder of two great men, whom he affaffinated under 
the pretence of peace and friendfhip ; and to manifeft his care 
of his fucceffor’s fafety, and prevent any difturbances in the be- 
ginning of his government, he charges him to have an eye on 
the conduct of an old turbulent rebel, and, except cutting him 
off, to deal with him according to his prudence, and not. to 
fpare him if he found any thing in him worthy of death.—And 
as if one thing more was wanting to compleat the catalogue of his 
noble actions, he profefled the greateft regard for every appear- 
ance of virtue and holinefs, and gave the moft fhining and indif- 
putable proofs of an undiflembled reverence for, and fincere 
piety to God; ever obeying the direction of his prophets, wor- 
fhipping’ him alone throughout the whole of his life, and mak- 
ing the wifeft fettlement to perpetuate the worfhip of the fame 
God, throughout all fucceeding generations, : 

¢ And as to his plalms, they breathe the genuine di‘pofition | 
of piety; they are wrote with a true {pirit of poetry; the fenti- 
ments to be found in them are often the moft grand and fu- 
blime, which have nothing in pagan poetry to exceed, or equal 
them ; and which, had they been wrote on any other fubjects . 
but thofe of religion, would have been regarded as the proofs of 
a moft excellent genius ; and his admirers would have wondered 
at the calmnefs and fedatenefs of his temper, who, amidft the. 
multiplicity of his affairs, the variety of the perfecutions he fuf- 
fered, the imminent dangers that furrounded him, and the nu- 
merous wars he was engaged in, could find any leifure hours, 
or tranquil difpofitions, for the polite and delicate entertain- 
ments of poetry and mulic. 

¢ Thefe, Chriftians, are the out-lines of a Jewifh prince, 
whom you juftly extol as @ mgn after God’s own heart; whom 
God himfelf called to be king over Ifrael, who faithfully an- 
fwered the purpofes for which God raifed him; in whofe family 
he eftablifhed the throne; with whom he made an everlafting 
covenant; and who was the great progenitor of the Meffiah 
himfelf, who now reigns over all, and fall reign till all bis ene- 
mies are put under bis feet. R. 


- 


4 Vindication of the Right of Proteftant Churches to require the 
Clergy to fubjertbe to an eftablifyed Confeffion of Faith and Doc- 
trines, in a@ charge delivered at a Vifitation in fuly 1766. By 
T. Rutherforth,-D.D. F.R.S. Archdeacon of Effex, 
King’s Profeflor of Divinity in Cambridge, and Chaplain to 

her Royal Highnefs the Princefs Dowager of Wales. 8vo. 
6d. Cadell, Bathurft, &c. 


N this charge, the Author does not enquire into the force and 
meaning of the fub{cription to the XX XIX articles, when 
itis applied to thefe articles in particular, but only endeavours. 
to 

















-to vindicate the general right, which the governors of our own, 
or of any other proteftant church, have to enjoin, that all thole, 

-who are admitted to the office of public teaching in it, fhall 
fubfcribe to the truth of fome confeflion of faith and doc- 
trines. ' 

The univerfal church of Chrift, we are told, is a fociety, 

which he inftituted, and of which he is the head, including in 
it all thofe, who profefs to believe in his name, and have been 
received by baptifm intothe number of his difciples. “The end 
and purpofe, for which this fociety was. inftituted, is to lead 
men to eternal life by the prefervation and advancement of true 
religion. Itiis therefore the duty of thofe, who are appointed 
under him to fuperintend and govern particular churches, which 
are only parts of the univerfal church, to fecure and promote, 
as far as they are able, the true faith and doctrines of the 
gofpel. 
: Now the only legitimate means, of advancing and preferving 
the true religion of Chrift, are inftru€tions in the faith and doc- 
trines, which he, and his Apoftles in his name, delivered to 
mankind, with exhortations and admonitions to attend to them, 
to embrace them, to perfevere in them, and by apious:and vir- 
tuous life and converfation to bring forth the proper fruits of 
them. Since therefore it is the duty of church-governors to 
take care, that the people fhould be inftructed in the truth of 
'-the Gofpel; they have a right, our Author fays, to require, 
that all thofe, whom they appoint to be paftors and teachers, 
fhould firft give chem fufficient affurance of the foundnefs of 
their faith and doétrines. This is all, that they do, we are 
told, when they require them to fubfcribe to an eftablifhed con- 
fefion: for no church has a right to make ufe of its cqnfeffian 
as alaw, to compel the candidates for holy orders to affent to 
the propofitions contained in it, but only as a teft to difcover, 
whether they do affent to them or not. 

Our Author now goes on to make fame remarks on fome 
paflages of the ConFess1onaL.——* The Writer, fays he, 
‘who led me to employ your thoughts on the fubjeét of fub- 
{criptions, allows, that * ‘* where the methods of promoting 
chriftianity are matter of {cripture-precept, or are plainly re- 
commended by fcripture-precedents, they fhould be ftridtly fol- 
lowed.” Now St. Paul in his epiltle to Titus, + when he had 
left him in Crete to ordain elders there, direéts, that theythould 
be fuch as held. faft the faithful word agreeably to what they 
had been taught: and in another of: his epiftles ¢ -he gives the 
like charge to Timothy .about the ordaining of deacons; they 
were to be fuch, as held the myftery of the faith in a pure con- 
fcience, ‘There is no occafion to enquire, whether Timothy 





* Confeffional. p. 29. + Tit.i.s. 9. +1 Tim. iji. 9. 
Rev. Sept, 1766. Q. and 
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and Titus, in trying the faith and doctrines of the feveral can- 
didates, required them to fub{fcribe their names to a formal con- 
feffion. However this might be, the precept of the apoftle is 
hs much in point, as can be defired. For to a man, who has 
no defign to deceive or to prevaricate, when he finds, that, if 


- he had applied for holy orders to’ Timothy or Titus, they could 


not have ordained him confiftently with the commands of St. 
Paul, unlefs he had firft made an explicit declaration of his faith 
and doétrines, and they had judged them to be agreeable to the 
gofpel of Chrift, it can be of no importance, whether he fhould 
have been at liberty to make this declaration in words of his 
own, or have been obliged to ufe a form dictated by them; 
whether he might have been allowed to {peak it only, or muft 


-have left it upon record by making it in writing. His words 


and expreffions, if he had chofen them himfelf,. muft have been 
fuch, as would have left them no more room to doubt of his 
meaning, than if they had .prefcribed them to him; and his 


declaration, if he made it by fpeaking, would have been 


as binding upon his confcience, as if he had given it. under his 
hand. 

* But might not thefe primitive church-governors * ‘ be 
contented with a folemn declaration on the part of teachers and 
paftors, that they received the feriptures as the word of God,, 
and would inftruct the people out of them?’ As Ican fee no 
diftin@tion, worth an honeft man’s regarding, between a fub+ 
{cription and a folemn declaration, fo one or two inftances of 
what happened very early in the church will ferve to fhew us, 
whether a general profeflion of believing whatever is contained 
in the fcripture, or of adhering to the doctrine of the apoftles, 
was likely to fatisfy Timothy or Titus, that they, who made 
it, ** held faft the faithful word, as they had been taught, the 
myftery of faith in a pure confcience.” We learn from St. 
Peter, that there were in his time + unlearned and unftable men 
who wrefted the epiftles of St. Paul, and the other fcriptures 
likwife, to their own deftruction ; and from St. Paul, that there 
were fome, who, { “ taking occafion from the doétrine of Vee 


_ grace, flandered the apoftles as having taught, that men might 


do evil, that good might come.” After the epiftle to the Ro- 
mans had been publifhed throughout the whole church, as it 
poflibly might have been, when thofe to Timothy and Titus 
were written, the apoftolical doctrine on this head was fo plain- 


‘ly declared, as not to admit of fuch a mifreprefentation. But 


the inftance neverthelefs tomes up to my purpofe; as it fhews, 
that the meaning of thofe words and expreffions, which were 


* Confeflional. p. 16. + 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
t Confeffional. p. 80. Rom. iii. 8. 
made 














tnade ufe of by the apoftles to declare their doctrines to the 
‘world, are liable to be mifreprefented. : 

‘ } made choice of this latter inftance the rather; becaufe the 
writer, to whom I juft now referred, propofing the example of 
the apoftles to the imitation of proteftant churches, afks, 


* << What courfe they took in this exigency? whether they - 


framed a new creed or confeffion, or inferted into an old one a. 
new article importing, that no man fhould do evil, for the fake 
of procuring the greateft imaginable good?” and then anfwers, 
“< No, they left the calumny to be confronted by the gofpel- 
hiftory, and the tenor of their own writings and converfation, 
‘and gave themfelves no farther trouble about it.” We find 
however, that St. Paul was led by it to write thus to the Ro- 
‘mans; ‘* If the truth of God hath more abounded through my 
‘lie unto his glory; why yet am I alfo judged as a fin- 
ner; and not rather, as we be flanderoufly reported, and 
~as fome affirm, that we fay, let us do evil that good may come? 


whofe damnation is juft.” Care therefore was taken by the — 


-apoftles explicitly to condemn this doctrine, and to infert:an 
article in oppofition to it, if not into any creed or confeffion 
diftin& from the fcriptures, yet into the {criptures themfelves. 
‘ When thofe, who allow, that + ‘* fuch methods of pro- 
moting chriftianity as are plainly recommended by fcripture- 
precedents, ought to be ftrictly followed, complain of it as an 
unwarrantableencroachment on Chriftian liberty,” that fubfcrip- 
‘tions fhould be required to be made to religious propofitions ex- 
preiled in any other than {cripture-language ; one is apt to fuf- 
pect, that by a fcripture-precedent they mean a precedent of a 
confeffion recorded in the fcriptures, and exprefled there in un- 
fcriptural words. But without looking» for fuch inconfiften- 
cies, it is enough for us to find, that St. Paul, when he com- 
manded Timothy and Titus to examine into the faith of all 
thofe whom they fhould receive: into the miniftry, gave them 
no direétions to ufe only fcripture-language: for we may rea- 
fonably conclude from hence, that they were left at liberty to 
propofe their queftions.in any words, which would afcertain 
their meaning. 
' © Do-we therefore fay, that ¢ ‘* new and unfcriptural words 
will better fix the fenfe of fcripture-do&rine, than the words of 
Chrift and his apoftles ?”” To take off the invidioufnefs of this 
queftion, I will beg leave, before I anfwer it, to afk another. 
‘Do not they, who object this to us, hold, that § paftors and 
teachers by familiar, clear, and ufual forms of :fpeech can make 
the fenfe of {cripture more plain to their hearers, than if they 


* Confeffional. ibid. compare Rom. iii, 7. 8. 

+ Confeffional. p. 29. 19. t Confeffional. p. tg. 

§ Confeffional. p. 41. | 

Q'2 * ‘were 
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were to read it to them in the words, which Chrift and his 
apofties made ufe off They muft, if they think otherwife, 
maintain, that all preaching and interpreting of the fcriptures 
is entirely ufelefs, and that the public teachers in proteftant 
churches have nothing elfe todo for the inftrution of their 
congtegations, but to read the bible tothem. I do not mean 
from the utility of preaching or interpreting the fcriptures in 
Chriftian affemblies * to infer the utility of  eftablifhed 
confeffions, but to remind the oppofers of fuch confeffions, 
that what*they hold in one cafe is exactly fimilar to what 
they:imagine would bring an odium upon us, if we were to 
-fay it inthe other. For if the fenfe of fcripture may be ex- 
prefled more:plainly, why not more precifely, than in the words 
-of Chrift dnd his apoftles? To pafs over the ordinary mutabi- 
lity of language; every ‘fect, which has fprung up fince the 
firft\planting of ‘chriftianity, has had an interpretation of fcrip- 
ture peculiar to itfelf; and much pains have all along been 
taken bythe feveral leaders of thefe numberlefs contending par- 
ties to give fuch a fenfe to the words of Chrift and his apoftles, 
as might appear moft fuitable to their own favourite opinions. 
- Thus by + the perverfe difputings of men of corrupt minds a 
variety of meanings has been found out for thofe fcripture-ex- 
;preffions, which were originally intended to convey but one ; 
-and nothing is more common, than to extract very un(criptu- 
ral :doétrines from feripture-language. ‘che governors of the 
church have therefore found it neceflary to introduce what are 
called new and unfcriptural words and expreflions, not to fix 
-the fenfe of ‘fcripture-doctrines, but to fix the fenfe, in which 
fcripture-expreffions are underftood by thofe, who are candidates 
-for the office of !public teaching, and whofe faith and doétrines 
‘they have therefore a right to examine into and afcertain. 

¢ When thefe objectors come to explain themfelves; they do 
not feem to mean, that the fenfe of {cripture cannot, but that 
itought not, tobe more exaétly fixed, than it is in the words 
of {cripture, _ For they fometimes make it matter of complaint, 
that any church fhould t ** require aflent to a certain fenfe of 
fcriptureexclufive of all other fenfes ;” becaufe this cannot, 
‘they fay, be done ‘s without an unwarrantable interference with 
‘the rights of private judgment, which are manifeftly fecured ‘to 
every individual by the fcriptural terms of Chriftian liberty.” 
‘But can any one imiagine, that Chrift and his apoftles purpofe- 
ly delivered their doctrines in fuch expreffions, as would admit 
‘of different interpretations, that each particular perfon might 
interpret them for himfelf, and might, in determining what 
his faith fhould be, have a variety to chufe out of? If this 


. Confeffional. p 41. t+ 1 Tim vi. 5. 
t Confeffional. p. 32. 
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was not their defign ; if they intended, as certainly they did in- 
tend, not to leave any fuch ambiguities in their difcourfes or 
writings, but to deliver a fixed and certain religion to all man- 
kind, and to oblige all thofe to have § one faith, who profefs to 
have one Lord ; though the cunning craftine/s of defigning in- 
terpreters may have found out a variety of fenfes for any paflages 
of fcripture, yet the terms, which fecure to each Chriftian the 
right of interpreting them for himfelf, cannot without impro- 
priety be called the fcriptural terms of Chriftian liberty : they. 
fhould rather be called the natural terms of an. accidental liberty, 
which belongs to Chriftians in their prefent fituation. But what-~ 
ever names we may make ufe of, the queftion is, whether this 
liberty, call it how we will, is not unwarrantably interfered, 
_ with by requiring Chriftians to affent to any certain fenfe of 
fcripture, where they are perfuaded, that it will admit of other 
fenfes, and have a right to judge for themfelves, which is the 
true one? ‘The anfwer is obvious. No Ciriftian is required 
to fubfcribe to fuch confeffions, as | am fpeaking of, who is not 
in his own privaté judgment convinced, that they are agreeable 
to the word of God. On the contrary, as they are defigned to 
be tefts, by which the governors of the church may find out, 
whether they, who defire to be appointed pattors and teachers, 
affent to the faith and doétrines contained in them, or not ; who- 
ever fubfcribes to them, when he does not affent to them, fruf- 
trates the purpofe, for which they were eftablifhed.’ 

Thefe are the principal remarks which the Doctor makes upon 
the ConFess1onaL. It would be no difficult tafk to reply to 
what he has advanced ; but the Author of the ConFEssionaL 
is beft able to defend his own caufe, and we hope his will is 
equal to his ability. The fubjeét, though often handled, is 
ftill important, as the grievances, fo. long and fo often com- 
plained of, are not yet redrefled. Rw 


§ Ephef. iv. 5. 





A comparative View of the State and Faculties of Man with thofe 
of the Animal World. The third Edition*, 12mo. 3s. 
Dettey, pilin Be IP Seegony 
T gives us no fmall pleafure to find’that the opinion we 

formed of this very ingenious and entertaining work is fo 
amply confirmed by the public approbation, which has encou- 
raged the Author to corre&t, and confiderably enlarge this third 
edition. Ina very fenfible and modeft preface, he gives an ac- 
count of the general train of fentiments that gave rife to his 
work ; our Readers will be pleafed with what he fays: 


* See ovr account of this work at its firft publicaticn, Rev. Vol. 
XXXII. p. 356. , 
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« By an advertifement prefixed to the firft edition of this book, 
fays he, the public was informed that it confifted of fome dif- 
courfes originally read in a private literary fociety, without the 
moft diftant view to their publication. ‘The loofe and carelefs 
manner in which they are written, is too ftrong-an internal 
evidence that they never. were intended for the public infpec- 
tion. But, for what purpofe they were originally compofed, 
and how they came into the world, are queftions which a Rea- 
der will never afk: he hasan undoubted right to cenfure them 
with al] the feverity which their faults deferve, and to cenfure 
likewife the Author of them, unlefs he could pretend they were 
publifhed without his knowlege. The unexpected favour he 
has met with from the public has encouraged him to correct and 
enlarge this edition; but when he attempted to treat’ his fub- 
jet with that fullnefs and accuracy which its importance re- 
‘quired, he found it run into fo great an extent, that he was 
obliged to abandon it, being neceffarily engaged in bufinefs and 
ftudies of a very different nature. He would gladly have fup- 

refled fome fentiments freely thrown out in the confidence. of 
private friendfhip, which may be liable to mifconftru€tion ; but 
he was afraid that, by too anxious an attention to guard againft 
every objection, he fhould deprive the book of that appearance 
of eafe and nature in which its only merit confifted. When 
we unbofom. ourfelves to our friends on a fubject that interefts 
us, there is fometimes a glow of fentiment and warmth of ex- 
preffion that pleafes, though there is nothing in what is faid, 
particularly ingenious or original. ; 

‘ The title of the book does not well exprefs its contents. 
The public is too wel] accuftomed to books that have not much 
correfpondence with their titles, to be furprized at this. But 
it wquld have been an impofition of a worfe kind to have 
changed the title in this new edition. ‘The truth is, the fub- 
jects here treated, are fo different, that it was impoffible to find 
arly title, that could fully exprefs them. Yet unconneéed as 
they feem to be, there was a certain train of ideas that led to 
them, which it may not be improper to explain. 

¢ When we attend to the many advantages which mankind 
poffefs above the inferior animals, it is natural to enquire into 


the ufe we make of thofe advantages. ‘This leads us to the . 


confideration of man in his favage ftate, and through the pro- 


reffive ftages of human fociety. Man in his favage ftate is, in 


Jome refpects, in a worfe condition than any other animal. He 
has indeed {uperior faculties, but as he does not poffefs, in fo 
great a degree as qther animals, the internal principle of in- 
{tinct to direct thefe faculties to his greateft good, they are often 
perverted in fuch a manner as torenderhim more unhappy. He 
pollefles bodily ftrength, agility, health and what are called the 
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animal faculties, in greater perfection, than men in the more ad- 
vanced ftates of fociety, but the nobler and more diftinguifhing 
principles of human nature lie in a great meafure dormant. 

‘ There is acertain period in the progrefs of fociety, in which 

mankind appear to the greateft advantage. In this period they 
have the bodily powers and a‘l the animal fun@ions remaining 
in full vigour. They are bold, active, fteady, ardent in the love 
of liberty and their native country. Their manners are fimple, 
their focial affections warm, and though they .are greatly in- 
fluenced by the ties of blood, yer they are generous and hofpi- 
table to ftrangers. Religion is univerfally regarded among them, 
though difguifed by a variety of fuperftitions. Tohis ftate of fo- 
¢iety, in which nature fhoots wild and free, encourages the high 
exertions of fancy and paffion, and is therefore peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the arts depending on thefe ; but for the fame caufe 
it chetks the progrefs of the rational powers, which require 
coolnefs, accuracy, and an imagination perfectly fubdued and 
under the controul of reafon. The wants of nature, likewife, 
being few and eafily fupplied, require but little of the affiftance 
of ingenuity ; though what moft effectually retards the progrefs 
of knowlege, is the difficulty of communicating and tranfmit- 
ting it from one perfon to another. 
. © This ftate of fociety feldom lafts long. ‘The power necef- 
farily lodged in the hands of a few for the purpofes of public 
fafety and wtility, comes to be abufed. Ambition and_all its 
direful confequences fucceed. As the human faculties expand 
themfelves, new inlets of happinefs are difcovered. The in- 
tercourfe in particular with other nations brings an acceffion 
of new pleafures, and confequently of new wants. ‘The ad- 
vantages attending an intercourfe and commerce with foreign 
nations are, at firft view, very fpecious. By thefe means the 
peculiar advantages of one climate are, in fome degree, commu- 
nicated to another, a free and focial intercourfe is promoted 
among mankind, knowlege is enlarged and prejudices are re- 
moved. On the other hand, it may be faid, that every coun- 
try, by the help of induftry, produces whatever is neceflary to 
its own inhabitants; that theneceflities of nature are eaftly gra- 
tified, but the cravings of falfe appetite, and a deluded imagi- 
nation, are endlefs and infatiable; that when men leave the 
plain road of nature, fuperior knowlege and ingenuity, inftead 
of combating a vitiated tafte and inflamed paffions are employed 
to juftify and indulge them ; that the purfuits of commerce are 
deftructive of the health and lives of the human fpecies, and 
that this deftruction falls principally upon thofe who are moft 
diftinguifhed for their activity, fpirit and capacity. 

‘ But one of the moft certain confequences of a very extend- 

‘ed commerce and of what is called the moft advanced and po- 
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lifhed ftate of fociety, is-an univerfal paffion for riches, whiclt 
corrupts every fentiment of tafte, nature and virtue. This at 
length reduces human nature to the moft unhappy ftate in whicl 
it can ever be beheld. The conftitution both of body and mind 
becomes fickly and feeble, unable to fuftain the common vi- 
ciffitudes of life without finking under them, and equally un- 
able to enjoy its natural pleafures, becaufe the fources of them 
are cut of or perverted. In this ftate money becomes the uni- 
verfal idol to which every knee bows, to which every principle 
of virtue and religion yields, and to which the health and lives 
of the greater part of the fpecies are every day facrificed. So 
totally does this paffion pervert the human heart, that it ex- 
tinguifhes or conquers the natural attachment between the fexes, 
and in defiance of every fentiment of nature and found policy, 
makes people look even upon their own children as an incum- 
brance and oppreffion. Neither does money, in exchange for 
all this, procure happinefs, or*even pleafure in the limited fenfe 
of the word; it yields only food for a reftlefs, anxious, infa- 
tiable vanity, and abandons men to diffipation, languor, difguft 
and mifery. In this fituation, patriotifm is not only extin- 

uifhed, but the very pretention to it is treated with ridicule: 
what are called public views, do not regard the encouragement 
of population, the promoting of virtue, or the fecurity of li- 
berty ; they regard only the enlargement of commerce and the 
extenfion of conqueft. When a nation arrives at this pitch of 
depravity, its duration as a free ftate muft be very fhort, and 
can only be protracted, by the accidental circumftances of the 
neighbouring nations being equally corrupted, or of different 
difeafes in the ftate ballancing and counter-aéting one another. 
But when once a free, an opulent and luxurious people, lofe 
their liberty, they become of all flaves the vileft and moft mi- 
ferable, 

‘ We will readily acknowledge, that in a very advanced and 
polifhed ftate of fociety human nature appears in many refpects 
to great advantage. The numerous wants which luxury creates, 
gives exercife to the powers of invention in order to fatisfy 
them. This encourages many of the elegant arts, and in the 
progrefs of thefe, fome natural principles of tafte, which in 
more fimple ages lay latent in the human mind, are awakened 
and become proper and innocent fources of pleafure. The un- 
derftanding likewife, when it begins to feel its own power, ex- 


pands itfelf, and pufhes its enquiries into nature with a fuccefs 


incredible to more ignorant nations. ‘This ftate of fociety is 
equally favoyrable to the external appearance of manners, which 
it renders humane, gentle and polite. It is true, that thefe im- 
provements are often fo perverted, that they bring no ie 
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of happinefs. to mankind. In matters of tafte, the great, the 
fublime, the pathetic, are firft brought to yield to regularity and 
elegance ; and at length are facrificed to the moft childifh paf- 
fion for novelty and the moft extravagant caprice. ‘ The en- 
larged powefs of underftanding, inftead of being applied to the 
ufeful arts of life, are diffipated upon trifles, or wafted upon im- 
potent attempts to grafp at fubjects above their reach; and po- 
litenefs. of manners comes to be the cloak of diffimulation, 
Yet ftill thefe abufes feem in fome meafure to be but acci- 
dental. 

© It was this confideration of mankind in the progreftive 
ftages of fociety, that led to the idea, perhaps a very roman- 
tic one, Of uniting together the peculiar advantages of thele fe+ 
veral ftages, and cultivating them in fuch a manner as to render 
human life more comfortable and. happy. _However impoffible 
it may bé to realize this idea in large focieties of men, it furely 
is not impoffible among individuals. A perfon without lofin 
any one fubftantial pleafure that is to be found in the moft ad- 
vanced ftate of fociety, but on the contrary in a greater c 
city to relifh them all, may enjoy perfect vigout of health and 
{pirits ; he may have the moft enlarged underftanding and apply 
it to the moft ufeful purpotes; he may poflefs all the principles 
of genuine tafte, and preferve them in their proper fubordina- 
tion; he may poflefs delicacy of fentiment and fenfibility of 
heart, without being a flave to falfe refinement or caprice. Sim- 
plicity may be united with elegance of manners; a humane and 
gentle temper may be found confiftent with the moft fteady 
and refolute fpirit, and religion may be revered without bigotry 
or enthufiafm. er 

¢ Such was the general train of fentiments that gave rife to 
the following treatife. But the-Reader will find it profecuted 
in a very imperfect and defultory manner. When -it was firk 
compofed, the Author thought himfelf at liberty to throw out 
his ideas without much regard to method or arrangement, and 
to enlarge more or lefs on particular parts of his fubje@, not ia 
proportion to their importance, but as fancy at the time diGtated, 
He would with pleafure have attempted to rectify thefe imper- 
fe&tions, which he has reafon to be afhamed of in a work offer- 
ed to the public ; but the circumftances which he formerly men- 
tioned put that entirely out of his power.’ 

In the courfe of the work, the Reader will find feveral con- 
fiderable additions, which fhew the tafte, good fenfe, and -be- 
nevolent difpofition of the Author, | 
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The Divine Legation of Mofes demonftrated. In nine Books. The 
fifth Edition, corrected and enlarged. Vol. [. and II, 8vo. 
10s. Millar and Tonfon. — 


7 E think it incumbent upon us to give a fhort view of 

the principal alterations and additions that are made in 

this new impreffion, of the firft and fecond volumes of the Di- 

vine Legation, as few of our Readers can be fuppofed to have 

any inclination to purchafe this new edition, merely on account 
of the improvements or alterations that are made in it. 

On comparing the fourth edition, publifhed laft year, with 
that now before us, the firft thing that ftruck us was the omif- 
fion of the following note in p. 2cth of the Dedication to the 
Free-Thinkers ; See this matter, and what elfe relates to ri- 
dicule, as a teft of truth, explained at large, and in a very juft and 
elegant manner, by Mr. Brown, in his fir/? Effay on the Cha- 
racterifiics. 

What can be the meaning of this omiffion? If this note was 
proper in 1765, does it ceafe to be fo in 1766? There is 
certainly fome myftery in the affair, and how to account for it 
in a fatisfactory manner, we really know not. It occurred to us 
at firft, that his Lordfhip might poffibly be offended with Dr. 
Brown on account of his letter to Dr. Lowth, and that there- 
fore—but this fuppofition carried in it fomething fo little, fo 
mean, and fo illiberal, that we immediately reje&ed it: we 
therefore leave it to our more fagacious Readers to account for 
this matter. 

In the 21ft p. of the fame dedication, we have the: following 
note.—* The Author of a late book called Elements of Criti- 
cifm, {peaking of men’s various opinions concerning the ufe of 
ridicule, proceeds again{ft what is here faid, in the following 
manner—** This difpute has produced a celebrated queftion, 
Whether ridicule be, or be not, a teft of truth? Which (fays he) 
ftated in: accurate terms, is, Whether the fenfe of ridicule bé the 
proper teft for diftinguifbing ridiculous objects from thofe that are not 
fo? To anfwer this queftion with precifion, [ muft premife that 
ridicule is nota fubjeét of reafoning but of fexfe or tafe.” Vol. ii. 

The critic having thus changed the queftion, which he 
calls lating tt in accurate terms; and obfcured the anfwer, which 
he calls, giving it with precifion, he concludes, that ridicule is 
not only the beft, but the only, teft of truth. ? 

* But,what is all this to the purpofe? is the dealer:in ridi- 
cule now, debarred the liberty of doing what he has fo often 
done, putting his object in a falfe light; and, by that means, 
making truth appear like error? As he is not, I inferred, againft 
Lord Shaftfbury, that ridicule is not a tef? of truth, How does 
eur critic addrefs himfelf to prove the contrary? not by fhew- 
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ing, that ridicule is fuch a teft: but that the tafte of ridicule is 
the teft of what is ridiculous. Who doubts that? It is the very 
thing complained of. For when our ta/e for ridicule gives us a 
fenfible. pleafure in a ridiculous reprefentation of any objeé, 
we do not ftay to examine whether that reprefentation be a true 
one, but conclude it to be fo, from the pleafure it affords us. 

‘ His fecond change of the queftion is a new fubftitution, viz. 
Whether ridicule be a talent to be ufed or employed at all? Of which 
he fuppofes me to hold the negative.» What elfe is the mean- 
ing of thefe words? ‘* To condemn a talent for ridicule, becaufe 
it may be converted to wrong purpofes, is not a little ridicu- 
lous, Could one forbear to /mile if a talent for reafoning was 
condemned, becaufe it alfo may be perverted?” p. 57. He has no 
reafon to /milefure, at his own mifreprefentation. I never con- 
demned a taient for ridicule becaufe it may be abufed ; nor for an 
other reafon. Though others, perhaps, may be difpofed to 


fmile at his abfurd inference, that we may as well condemn ta- 


lent for reafming. As if reafon and ridicule were of equal im- 
portance for the conduct of human life. 

‘ He may then perhaps afk, ‘ If I do not condemn the ufe of 
ridicule, on what employment I would put it, when I have ex- 
cluded it from being a tef of truth?” Let him not be uneafy 
about that, ‘There is no danger that the talent for ridicule fhould 
lie idle, for want of proper bufinefs, When rea/on, the only 
teft of truth I know of, has performed its office, and unmafked 
hypocrify and formal error, then ridicule, 1 think, may be fairly 
called in, to quicken the operation. Thus, when Dr. S. Clarke 
had, by fuperior reafoning, expofed the wretched fophiftry which 
Mr. Collins had employed to prove the foul to be only a qua- 
lity of body ; Dr. Arbuthnot, who very rarely mifemployed his 
inimitable talent for ridicule, followed the blow, and gave that 
foolifh and impious opinion up to the contempt and Jaughter it 
deferved, in a chapter of the AZemoirs of Scriblerus. But to fet 
ridicule on work before, would be as unfair, indeed as fcanda- 
lous, as to beftow the language due to convicted vice, on a cha- 
racter but barely fufpected.’ . 

_ This dedication is followed by a Pofifcript of about 12 pages, 
wherein his lordfhip confiders what the Author of the Plea/ures 
of the imagination has advanced concerning the ufe and abufe of 
ridicule. ‘The difcerning Reader will be at no lofs to account 
for this attack upon Dr. Ak——— de, when he recolleéts a late 
fhort publication of the Doétor’s. 

.. The firft volume concludes with an appendix of 48 pages, 
wherein his lordfhip confiders what Lord Bolingbroke has ad- 
vanced concerning the moral attributes of the Deity; but the whole 
of this is taken, with little or no variation, from the view of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s Philofophy, Lettcr 24. 
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In Book 2d. Seé. 6th. we have the following addition.—— 
¢ On this occafion, it may not be improper, once for all, to: 
expofe the ignorance and malice of thofe, whom the French call: 
philofophers, and we Englith, free thinkers; who, with'no more 
knowlege, of antiquity, than what the modern /enfe of a few Latin 
and Greek words could afford them, have his cdium humani ge- 
nerig perpetually in their mouths, to difgrace the chofen people: 
of God, or rather the author of their religion. ‘Their favou- 
rite author, Tacitus himfelf, by extending the abufe, difcoun- 
tenances it. He makes this odium humani generis the charaéteriftic 
both of ee and Chriftians; and by fodoing, fhews us, in what 
it confilted. Nor do the ancients in general, by affixing it as 
the common brand to thefe two inho/pitable religions contribute 
to this calumny, any otherwife than by the incapacity of our 
philofophers to underftand them. Diodorus Siculus fpeaking * of 
Antiochus’s profanation of the fewi/h Temple, and his contemp- 
tuous deftruction of the facred books, applauds the tyrant’s: ex-' 
ploits, as thofe books contained ra piod$eve vepspa, laws which 
bore hate-and enmity to all the reft of mankind. ‘This pretended 
odium humani generis, we find then, was not any thing in the. 
perfonal temper of the Jews, but in the nature and genius of 
their daw. hefe laws are extant and lie now before'us ; and’ 
we fee, the only ate they contain is the hateof idols. With re- 
gard to the race of mankind, nothing can be more endearing 
than the Mofaic account of their common original; nothing more 
benign or falutary than the legal directions to the Jews con- 
cerning their treatment of all, out of the covenant. Whatever 
there might be of this odious temper fairly afcribed to the Jews, 
by our philofophers, it received no countenance from the aw, and 
is exprefly condemned by the Almighty author of it, when it 
betrayed itfelf amongft certain corrupt and apoftate members of 
that nation. Thefe, indeed, the Prophet Ifaiah deferibes, as 
faying to all others,—-Stand by thyfelf, come not near me; for f 
am holier than thout. And left this fhould be miftaken for the’ 
fruits of the unhafpitable genius of the law, he takes care to inform 
us thefe men were the rankeft and moft abandoned apoftates. — 
A rebellious people who facrifice in gardens, and burn incenfe upon al- 
tars of brick who remain amongft the graves, and lodge in the mo- 
numents, which eat frvine’s fiefh, &c }. that is, a people thoroughly 
pogeniees 

n SeGtion 4th. Book 3d. we find the following addition.— 
© Againft all this force of evidence, weak, indeed, as it is againft 
the force of prejudice, the learned Chancellor of Gottingen has 
oppofed his authority, which is great, and his talents of reafon- 
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ing and eloquence, which are ftill greater. ‘* Magnam non ita 
pridem (fays he) ut antiquiores mittam, ingenii‘vim et doctrine 
copiam impendit, ut in hanc nos fenteatiany induceret Guliel- 
mus Warburtonus, vir alioguin egregius et inprimis acutas, in 
celeberrimo et eruditiffimo libro, quem, The Divine Legation of 
Mafes demonjftrated, ‘infcripfit: Lib. iii. Se&. 4... Jubet ille nos 
exiftimare omnes philofophcs, qui animorum immortalitatem docu- 
erunt, eamdem clam negafle, naturam rerum revera Dei loco ha- 
buiffe atque mentes hominum particulas cenfuifle ex.mundi ani- 
ma decerptas, et ad eam poft corporum.obitum reverfuras. Ve- 
_ rum, ut taceam, Grecorum tantum philofophos eum teftari, quum 
_aliis tamen populis fui etiam philofophi fuerint, a Grecorum 
fententiis multis modis femoti, ut-hoc, inquam, feponam, won 
apertis && planis teftimoniis caufam fuam agit vir preclarus, quod 
in tanti momenti accufatione neceflarium videtur, fed conjecturis 
tantum, exemplis nonnullis, denique confeétariis ex inftitutis 
_ quibufdam et dogmatibus. philofophorum quorumdam duétis—” 
De rebus Chrifi, ante Conftantinum Magnum, p. 18. Here the 
learned critic fuppofing the queftion to: be, —What the philo/o- 
_ phers of the antient world in general thought concerning a fa- 
ture ftate ? charges the author of the Divine Legation with falling 
fhort in his proof, which reaches, fays he, only the Greek philofo- 
phers, though there were many other in.the world befides, who-dog- 
‘matized on very different principles. Now I had again and again 
declared, that I confined my inquiry to the Greek pbilofophers. 
We fhall fee prefently, for what reafon. What then could have 
_ betrayed this great man into fo wrong a reprefentation? It was 
not, Iam perfuaded, a want of candour, but of attention to 
the author, he criticized.--For, fecing /o much written by me 
againft the principles of thofe ancients who propagated the doc- 
trine of a future ftate, he unwarily concluded that \it ‘was in 
my purpofe to difcredit the doctrine, as difcoverable by the light 
of nature; and, on that ground, rightly inferred that my. bu- 
_ finefs was with the whole tribe of antient .philofophers : and that 
to ftop at the Greeks was miftaking:the extent of my courfe. 
But a litt’e attention to my general argument would havefhewn 
him, that this inquiry into the real ‘fentiments of a race of fages, 
then moft eminent ‘in all political and moral wifdom, *concern- 
ing this point, was made folely to fhew the vaft importance-of the 
doctrine of a future ftate of reward and punifhment to fociety, 
when it was feen that thefe men, who publicly and feduloully 
taught it, did not indeed believe it. For this.¢nd the Greek 
philofophers ferved my purpofe.to the full. Had my end been 
not the importance, but the difcredit of the do@rine (as this Jearn- 
ed man unluckily conceived it) I had then, indeed, occafion.fer 
.- much more than their fuffrage to carry my point. 
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¢ In -what follows of this learned criticifm I am much fuf- 
ther to feek for that candour which fo eminently adorns the 
writings ofthis worthy perfon. He pretends I have not proved 
my charge againft the Greek philfophers. Be it fo. But when 
he fays, | have not attempted it by any clear and evident teflimo- 
nies; but only by conjedtures; by inftances in fome particulars ; by 
confequences deduced from the doctrines and inftitutes of certain of the 
philofophers; this, 1 cannot reconcile to his ingenuous fpirit of 
criticifm. For what are all thofe paflages given above, from 
Timzus the Locrian, from Diogenes Laertius, from Plutarch, 
Sextus Empiricus, Plato, Chryfippus, Strabo, Ariftotle, Epic- 
tetus, M. Antoninus, Seneca and others, but te/fimonies, clear 
and evident, either of the parties concérned, or of fome of their 
fchool, or of thofe who give us hiftorical accounts of the doc- 
triges of thofe fchools, that none of the theiftical feéts of Greek 
philofophy did believe any thing of a future ftate of rewards and 


punifhments. | 
¢ So much for that kind of evidence which the learned per- 


fon fays I have not given. 

¢ Let us confider the nature of that kind, which he owns I 
have given, but owns it in terms of difcredit. —In tanti mo- 
menti accufatione—conjedfuris tantum, exemplis nonnullis deni- 
qué confeétariis ex inftitutis, &c. 

¢ 1. As to the conjectures he fpeaks of —Were thefe offered for 
the purpofe he reprefents them ; that is'to fay, dire&tly to in- 
force the main queftion, 1 fhould readily agree with him, that 
in an accufation of fuch moment they were very impertinently urged. 
But they are imployed only occafionally to give credit to fome 
of thofe particular te/fimonies, which I efteem clear and evident, 
but which he denies to exift at afl, in my inquiry. 

¢ 2. By what he fays of the in/tances or examples in fome particu- 





lars, he would infinuate that what a fingle philofopher fays, 


hold,only againft himfelf, not againft the feét,to which he be- 
longs: though he infinuates it in defiance of the very genius of 
the Greek philofophy, and of the extent of that temper (by none 
better underftood than by this learned man himfelf) which dif- 
pofed the members of a fchool 
| jurare in verba magifiri. 

¢ 3. With regard to the inferences deduced from the doétrines and 
inflitutes of certain of the philofophers ; by which he principally 


means thofe deduced from their ideas of God and the foul, we muft 


diftinguith. 

‘ If the inference, which is charged on an opinion be dif- 
avowed by the opinionift, the charge is unju/?. 

‘ If it be neither avowed or difavowed, the charge is incon- 


elufive. 4 
| © But 
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© But if the confequence be acknowledged and even contended 
for, the charge is ju/? : and the evidence refulting from it has all 
‘the force of thé moft diréét proof. 

¢ Now the confequence | draw from the doctrines of the philo— 
fophers concerning God and the foul, in fupport of my charge 


apainft them, is fully and largely acknowledged by them. The’ 


learned perfon proceeds, and aflures his reader that, by the fame 
way of reafoning, he would undertake to prove that none of the 
Chriftian divines believed any thing of that future ftate which 
they preached up to the people. ‘* go twice mediocris in- 
genii homo et tanto viro quantus eft Warburtonus longe infe- 
rior, omnes Chriftianorum theologos nihil eorum, quz publice 
tradunt, eredere, et callide hominum mentibus impietatis vene- 
rium afflare velle, convincam, fi mihi eadem. eos via invadendi 
poteftas concedatur, qua philofophos vir doctiffimus aggrefius eft.” 

‘ This is civil. But what he gives me on the fide of inge- 
nuity, he repays himfelf on the fide of judgment. For if it be, 
as he fays, that by the fame kind of reafoning which I employ 
to convi@t the philofophers of impiety, the fathers themfelves 
might be found guilty of it, the {mall talent of ingenuity, which 
nature gave me, was very ill beftowed. 

‘ Now if the learned perfon can fhew that Chriftian divines, 
like the Greek philofophers, made ufe of a double doctrine — that 
they held it lawful to deceive, and fay one thing when they thought 
another—that they fometimes owned and fometimes denied a future fiate 
of reward and punifbment — that they held God could not be angry 
nor burt any one—that the foul was part of the fubjtance of God ~- 
and avowed that the confequence of thefe ideas of God and the foul 

was, no future flate of rewards and punifbments— When, I fay, 
he has fhewn all this, I fhall be ready to give up the divines, as 
I have given up the philofophers. : 

‘ But if, inftead of this, he will firft of all mifreprefent the 
force of my reafoning againft the philofophers, and then apply 
it, thus mifreprefented, againft the divines; bringing vague con- 
jeciures in fupport of the main queftion ; making the ca/e of par- 
ticulars (Synefius for inftance) to include the whole body; or 
urging confequences not feen, or abhorred when feen, (fuch as 
Polytheifm from the Trinity:) If, I fay, with fuch kind of 
proof (which his ingenuity and erudition may find in abundance) 
he will maintain that he has proved the charge in queftion as 
ftrongly againft Chriftian divines as I have done againft the 
Greek philofophers ; why then — I will agree with the firit fcep- 
tic I meet, that all enquiries concerning the opinions either of 
the one fet of men or of the other, is an idler employment than 
picking ftraws: for when logic and criticifm, will ferve no 
longer to difcover truth, but may be made to ferve the wild va- 
garies, the blind prejudices and the oblique interefts of the ai/- 
puters 
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puters of this world, it is time to throw afide thefe old Inftruménts 
‘of -vanity and mifchief. : 

In fection 5th, book 3d. we have the following note.—* As 
what is here faid relates entirely to the revolutions in the ftate 
of ‘religion here at ‘home, ‘ftrangers will not be able to fee the 
force of it, without ne —_ account of ithis matter.—— 

uflification by faith alone, built upon the doctrine of the redemp- 
| 2 “ mmnbed by the death and facrifice of Chrift, was the great 
gofpel-principle on which prote/lanti/m was founded, when the 
churches of the north-weft ‘of Europe firft fhook off the yoke 
‘Of Rome: by fome perhaps pufhed too far, in their abhorrence 
‘of the Popifh doétrine of merit ; the Puritan {chifm amongft us 
‘being ‘made on the panic fancy that the church of England had 
mot receded ‘far enough 'from Rome. However, juffification by 
faith alone being a gotpel-doétrine, it, was received as. the badge 
‘of true proteftantifm by all; when the Puritans (firft driven by 

rfecution from religious into civil faction, and thoroughly 
‘heated inte-enthufiafm by ‘each faction, in its turn) carried the 
doérine to a dangerous and impure antinomiani{m. ‘This fana- 
tic notion ‘foon after produced ‘the practical virtues of thefe mo- 
dern faints. The mifchiefs which enfued are well known. And 
mo {mall ‘fhare-of them ‘has ‘been afcribed, to this impious abufe 
‘of the doétrine of juftification by faith alone; firtt by depreciating 

‘morality, and then by dif/penfing with it. 
' « When the conftitution was reftored, and had -brought into 
credit thofe few learned divines‘whom the madnefs of the pre- 
ceding times *had driven into obfcurity, the church of England, 
ftill fmarting with the wounds it -had received from the abufe of 
the great gotpel=principle of faith very wilely laboured to-reftore 
ynorality, ‘the ‘other eflential- part of ‘the Chriftian fyftem, to its 
rights, in the joint direction of the faithful. ‘Hence, the en- 
couragement, the church gaveto thofe noble difcourfes which did 
fuch credit'to religion, in the licentious times of ‘Charles If, 
compofed by thefe learned and pious men, abufed by the zea~- 
lots withthe nick-name Jatitudinarian -divines. ‘The reputation 
they acquired by fo thoroughly -weeding out:thefe rank remains 
‘of fanaticifm, ‘made ‘their fucceflors fond of fharing with them 
in the famé labours. A -laudable ambition! ‘but, :top often 
\mixed with'a vain paffion ‘for improving upon thofe -who have 
‘gone, fuccefsfully, before, “The church was now triumphant. 
‘The fectaries, were‘humbled ; ‘fometimes opprefied ; always re- 
‘garded with an eye of jealoufy and averfion ; til] at length this 
~gofpel -principle of faith came to be efteemed by thofewho fhould 
have known better, as -wild and fanatical. While they who 
owned its divine original found fo much difficulty in adjuft- 
ing the diftin@ rights and prerogatives of faith and morality, that 
“by the time ‘this century -was ready to commence, things. were 
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come to fuch a pafs (morality was advanced fo high and faith fo 
deprefled and incumbered with trifling or unintelligible expla- 
nations) that a mew definition of our holy feligions in oppofition 
to what its founder taught, and unknown to its early Fol- 
loweis, was all in fafhion ; under the title of a Republication of 
the Religion: of Nature; natural religion, it feems, (as well as 
Chriftianity) teaching the doctrine of a and immortality. So fays 
a very eminent prelate. And the Gofpel, which till now had 
been underftood as but coeval with redemption, was henceforth 
to be acknowledged, as old as the creation.’ 

The fecond volume concludes with an appendix of about 
thirty pages, wherein his Lordfhip endeavours to fhew, that the 
omiffion of a future ftate in the Mofaic difperifation doth not 
make it unworthy of the original to which believers afcribe it. 
—This appendix contains fome fmart and pertinent reflections 
upon what Voltaire has advanced in his Dictionnaire Philofae 

hique, Art. Religion. 
ae ee Ro. 
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PoETICAL 
Art. 10. The New Bath Guide: or, Memoirs of the B—r—d Fa- 


mily. Ina Series of poetical Epiftles. The third Egit. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. Dodfley. . fhe afar Vephas 


N our Review for June, we endeavoured to entertain our Readers 
with an account of the firft edition of this humorous and fprightly 
performance ;—to which the very ingenious Writer has added two or 
three pieces, under the title of Epilogue to the Second Edition. In the 
firft of thefe additional papers, he pleafantly rallies the criticifms which, 
we are to underftand, have been paffed on this work: 
There are who complain that my verfe is fevere, 
And what is much worfe—that my book is too dear: 
The ladies proteft that I keep no decorum, 
In fetting fuch patterns of folly before ’em : 
Some cannot conceive what the Guzde is about, 
With names fo unmeaning to make fuch a rout: 
Lady Dorothy Scrawl would engage to befpeak 
A hundred fuch things to be made in a week : 
~- Madam Shuffiedumdoo, more provoking than that, 
Has fold your poor Guide for two fifh and a mat; 
A {weet medium paper, a book of fine fize, 
And a print that I hop’d would have fuited her eyes. 
Another good lady of delicate tatte, 
Cries, ‘* Fie! Mr. Bookfeller, bring me fome pafte ; 
I'll clofe up this leaf, or my daughter will fkim 
The cream of that vile methodiftical hymn” 
Then ftuck me down faft—fo unfit was my page 
To meet the chafte eyes of this virtuous age }— 
Rev. Sept, 1766, R Guide.| 
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Guide.) O fpare me, good Madam ! it goes to my heart, 
With my {weet methodiftical letter to part. : 
Away with your pafte! tis exceedingly hard, 
Thus to torture and cramp an unfortunate bard : 
How my mufe will be fhock’d, when fhe’s juft taking flight, 
To find that her pinions are faften’d fo tight! 
Fir ft Lay.) Why you know, beyond reafon and decency too, 
Beyond all refpect to religion that’s due, 
¥our dirty fatirical Work you purfue. 
1 very well know whom you meant to affront ‘ 
Tn the pictures of Prudence, and Tabitha Runt.— 
Guide.| Indeed, my good ladies, religion and virtue 
\ Are things that I never defign’d any hurt to. , 
All poets and painters, as Horace agrees, ' 
May copy from nature what figures they pleafe ; 
Nor blame the poor poet, or painter, if you 
| In verfe or on canvafs your likenefs fhould view : 
~ T hope you don’t think I would write a lampoon ? 
4 1’d be hang’d at the foot of Parnaflus as foon ———— 
; Second Lads] Prithee don’t talk to me of your Horace and 
Flaccus, 
When you come like an impudent wretch to attack us. 
What’s Parnaffus to you? ‘Take away but your rhime, 
And the firains of the bellman are full as fublime,. 
Third a BS Doft think that fuch ftuff as thou writ’ft upen 
| Tabby, , 
- ‘Will procure thee a buflo in Weftminfter.abbey ? 
Guide.| ’Tis true, on Parnaffus I never did dream, 
ia ’ Nor e’erdid I tafte of fweet Helicon’s ftream > 
i My fhare of the fountain I'll freely refign j 
| : To thofe who are better belov’d by the Nine: 
Give bufto’s to poets of higher renown, 
, T ne’er was ambitious in marble to frown: 
Give laurels to thofe, from the god. of the lyre 
Who catch the bright fpark from ethereal fire 5 
Who, fkill’d ev’ry paffion at will to impart, 
Can play round the head while they fteal to the heart 5. 
Who, taught by Apollo to guide the bold fteed, 
Know when.to give force, when to temper his {peed :. 
My nerves all forfake me, my voice he difdains, 
When he rattles his pinions, no more hears: the reins, 
But thro’ the bright ether fublimely he goes, 
Nor earth, air, or ocean, or mountains oppofe.—— 
For me, ‘tis enough that my toil | purfue, 
Like the bee drinking {weets that exhale from the dew 3. 
Content if Melpomene joins to my lay 
One tender foft ftrain of melodious Gray 5 
’ ‘Thrice happy in your approbation alone, 
If the following ode for my bymn can atone, 
The ode referred to, in the laft line, is entitled, * «4 Letter to MiS 
Fenny W—d—r, ‘at Bath; from Lady Eliz. M-d--Ss, ber Friend in the 


<antry.’ It is a becoming wibute, juftly paid to rational religion : 
~ an 
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ang is followed by a converfation-piece, wherein the bade of the late 

Mr. Quin is introduced, commending the Rrains of our facetions mo- 

ralift: in return for which civility, the congenial Guide thus addreffes 

the friendly iy Sia concludes the volume : : 
3 For t ee, who, to vifit thefe regions of {pleen, 
| Deign t to quit the {weet vales of perpetual green, 
Forfake, happy thade, this Beeotian air, : 
Fly hence, to Elyfium’s pure ether repair, ¢ 
Row, Dryden and Otway—thy Shakefpeare is there ; 
There Thomfon, poor Thomfon, ingenuous bard, 
Shall equal thy friendfhip, thy kindnefs reward, 
Thy praifein melliflaous numbers prolong, 
Who cherifh’d his mufe and gave life to his fong. 
And O may thy genius, bleft fpirit, impart - 
To me the fame virtues that glow’d in thy heart, 
To me, with thy talents convivial, give 
The art to enjoy the fhort time I fhall live ; 
Give manly, give rational mirth to my foul, — 
O'er the focial {weet joys of the full-flowing bowl ; 
So ne’er may vile fcriblers thy memory ftain, 
Thy forcible wit may no blockheads profane, , 
Thy faults be forgotten, thy virtues remain. 
Farewell! may the turf where thy cold reliques reft, 
Bear herbs, odoriferous herbs o’er thy breatt, ; 
Their heads Thyme, Sage, and Pot-marjoram wave, ona 
And fat be the pander that feeds on thy grave. 

Art. 11. 4n Ode in Honour of his Royal Highne/s the Prince of 
Wales’s Birth-day, Aug. 12, 1766; as intended to have been 
performed before their Majefties at Kew. By the Rev. William 
Scott, M.A. (formerly of Trinity-Coll. Camb. and Affif- 
tant Morning-preacher at St. Sepulchre’s,. Snow-hill. gto. 
1s. Wilkie. 

SPECIMEN, 
Granp Cuorus.] God fave the King! 
Long live the Queen! 
And may their royal race rule o’er 
Great Britain’s realms from ftorms of ftate ferene ! 
Till fun and moon fhall be no more! 
If, as hath been obferved, that nonfenfe fuits beft with mufic, what 

pity the Author was difappointed ‘by the gentlemen of the Queen’s Arms 

Concert! his piece muft have fucceeded amazingly! and he himfelf 

might, in time, have gained a fprig of that laurel which once’ fo be- 

comingly fhaded the brows of Tate, Eufden, and Cibber. 


ss. 3 MiscELLANEO D-S. 


- 


Art. 12. The Theory and Praétice of Gunnery, treated in a new and 
eafy Manner ; with the Confiruétion and Ufe of an Inftrument for 
readily foloing the feveral Cafes: alfo Rules for calculating the 

~ Charges of Mines, with Remarks on My. Belid:r’s laft Method, 
_ and varwus problems of Ufe in Prafical Gunnery ; ta which are 


Ra prefixed 
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prefixed the Elements of Vulgar and Decimal Arithmetity ce. By 
- Edward Williams, Lieutenant in the Royal Regiment of Ar 
. tillery. 8vo. 6s, Vaillant. : 

Our Author fuppofing his pupils entirely unacqpainted with figures, 
begins his book with the firft rudiments of arithmetic, in order to ren- 
der this work totally independent of any other. Its independence would 
have been yet more compleat if he had ftept a little farther back, ‘and 
begun with the alphabet. Advancing regularly through the different 
ftages of numeration, addition, fubtraction, multiplication and divifion, 
he proceeds to fractions, vulgar and decimal ; and thence to applicate 
numbers, exhibiting feveral ufeful tables, which inform the young 
gunner, among other things, that 4 farthings make a penny, 12 pence 
a fhilling, and 20 fhillings a pound; that 2 pints of wine make one 
quart, 4 quarts one gallon; that 60 feconds make one minute, 60 mi- 
nutes one hour, 24 hours one day, &c. Having now taught the addi- 
tion, fubtraétion, &c, of different denominations, he proceeds to the 
extraction of the fquare and cube root, logarithms, arithmetical con- 
tractions, and concludes this firft book with proportion, 

Book 2d-begins with the outlines of geometry, teaches the ufe of the 
fetor, the conftruétion and ufe of fcales, plain trigonometry, menfu- 
ration of diftances and heights, and at laft, in page 228, (the whole 
book containing no more than 302) touches the fibjea of gunnery. 
Firft, the Author defcribes the inftrument contrived for folving the fe- 
veral cafes, of which it is impoffible to give a proper idea without the 
plate to which he refers. Having finifhed his cafes in gunnery in about 
30 pages, he proceeds to the method of calculating the length of fuzes, 
the ‘defcription and ufe of inftruments, a few problems concerning” 
mines, and fome mifcellaneous problems ; and concludes with an ap- 
pendix containing the demonftrations of the principal parts of his work. 

Having thus curfcrily mentioned the. contents of this volume, we 
muft take the liberty to obferve, that though it may teach the rudiments 
of afithmetic, and may be an ufeful affittant to a practical gunner, yet 
it is by no means fofficient, independent of. other iffiftance, to inftrué 
a beginner in the theory of gunnery upon which the practice ought to 
be founded, Before he had proceeded to the folution of the feveral 
cafes which occur in practice, the Author ought certain'y, befides the 
general principles of tigonometry, to have given its peculiar application 
to gunnery, without whi h the practical gunner mutt remain ignorant 
of the principles upon which he acts, and muft confequently be at a lofs 
whenever a new problem is propofed, His problems ate neither fuffi- 
ciently varied, nor the rules by which they are folved fufficiently clear, 
nor frequent. In fhort, thofe who are inftructed only by this brok, 
will acquire little more than a mechanical method of calcu'ation. which, 
though it may anfwer the purpofes of common practice, will leave them 
ignorast of che mathematical principles of gunnery, B--t. 


Art. 13. The Britifh Zoology. Clafs I. Quadrupeds. IT. Birds. 
* Publifhed under the Infpeétion of the Cymmrodorion Society, 
inftituted for the promoting ufeful Charities, and the Know- 
lege of Nature, among the Defcendents of the. Ancient Bri- 
tons. Iiluftrated with one hundred and feven Copper-pictes. 
‘ , , art 
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~ Part IV. and laft. Folio. 21. 12s. 6d. coloured*, Imperial 
Paper. Printed for J. and J. March on Tower-hill, for the 
Society: and fold for the Benefit of the Britifh Charity- 

* fchool on Clerkenwell-green, 1766, Sold alfo by Mr. Wal- 

ter, Bookfeller at Charing-crofs, and Mr. White, Bookfeller 
in Fleetftreet. 


This accurate and entertaining work is now compleated, and is 
finifhed in fuch a manner as will do honour to our country in general, 
and to the Cymmrodorion Society in particular. We do not recollect 
a fingle inftance in which fcience, elegance, and benevolence have been 
fo happily united in one noble defign.—But it is uoneceffary for us to 
enlarge on the merit of this sndeitahing, as we have fo frequently 
Ypoken of it already; fee Review, Vol. XXIX. p. 3343; Vol. XXX. 
p- 3413 and Vol. XXXII. p. 481. We thall therefore only add, that 
the Britith Zoology being nde beonnph to a conclufion, the feeming ir- 
regularity (of which we formerly took notice) in the method of publi- 
cation, may be rectified by the care of the bookbinder +. The work is 
infcribed to the King ; and there is fuch a manly decency in the dedi- 
cation, that we cannot forbear tranfcribing it, for the fatisfaction of our 
Readers : 

: ‘ Permit’us, your very loyal and dutiful fubjeéts, the Prefident 
and Council of the Society of Cy mmroporion, to lay before your Ma- 
jefty, this our frf effort towards fulfilling the end of our inftitution ; that 
of promoting natural knowlege and ufeful charities, among this part of 
your Majefty’s fubjeéts, the Ancient Britons, 

‘ As you are gracioufly pleafed, to mingle with the heavier cares of 
‘government, an attention to the polite arts; we humbly prefume to 
offer to your royal protetion, this yet unattempted labour, this na- 
tional work ; a Natural Hiftory of the QuapruPeps and Birps of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

* The one great objeé of this hiftory, is to promote the glory of the 
Almighty, by demonttrating his wifdom in the works of the creation-; 
the other, to relieve the indigent, the orphan, the deferted of our own 
country : to whom then can we, with equal propriety, addrefs ourfelves 
for prote@ion, than toa Prince whofe life is not lefs diftinguifhed by 
his piety towards his Creator, than by his tendernefs towards thofe 
whom the Almighty hath given him in charge } ?? , 

We are forry it is not in our power to give an adequate idea of this’ 
performance, by any fpecimens of the accuracy of the engravings, .or 
beauty of the colouring. We can only fay, that, in general, we think 








* Compleat fets may be had, pr..g guineas coloured, or 5 guineas 
uncoloured ; but, according to the. notice given by the truftees of the 
Welfh charity {chool, the price will be raifed to 10 guineas and.6 gui- 
neas after midfummer wzext ; there is, however, no date to their adver- 
tifement. 

+ The more effectually, however, to prevent miftakes, methodifed.co- 
pies are left with the above-named bookfellers, by which other. books 
may. be regulated. aris w 

t The concluding paragraph, as well as the form of, addrefs at the 
beginning, are omitted, as merely ceremonial, en 
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‘the plates ate not inferior to thofe of the very ingenious Mr. George 


Edwards, raat 
Art. 14. The Hiftory of the Popes, from the Foundation of the See 
of Rome, to the prefent Time. Vol. 6th and 7th. . By Archi- 
ald Bower, Efq;* 2 Vols. ato. 11. 1s. in Sheets. Sandby, &c. 
The charaéter of this hiftory is fo well known, that it is only necef- 
fery to acquaint our Readers that the work is now finifhed. ‘Thefe two 
volumes contain the biftory of the popes from the year 1118 to the pre- 
fent time ; with what fidelity and accuracy it is written, may be judged, 
in fome meafure, from this circoumflance, that the period from 1600 to 
1758 is comprehended in twenty-fix pages. 
a . = Since decreed, R. 
Art. 15. Lhe Englifh Connoiffeur : containing an Account of what- 
ever is curious in Painting, Sculpture, &c. in the Palaces and 

Seats of the Nobility and principal Gentry of England, both in 

Town and Country. 12m0. 6s. Davis and Co. 

The Compiler, in his preface, gives the following account of his de- 
fign: * The only way, by which we can ever hope to arrive at. any 
fki'l in diftinguifhing the ftiles of the different mafters in painting, is the 
ftudy of their works: any affiftance therefore in this point cannot but be 
grateful to the rifing connoifleur. It is well known at-how few of thofe 
-houfes into which, by the indulgence of their illofirious owners, the cu- 
rious are admitted, any catalogues of the paintings and other curiofities 
which adorn them can be obtained ; and without fuch catalogues it muf 
be confeffed little ufe can be made, by the yet uninformed obferver of 
 thefe valuable collections, befides that general one of pleafing the eye 
and the imagination, by viewing a variety of delightful objeéts. The 
editor of the following trifle, aware of the necefiity of fuch affiftance, 
when he firft.defigned to travel] about his native country,.in order among 
other views to become acquainted with the. manner of the principal 
mafters in painting, looked out for books giving an account of the tu- 
siofities which the feats of the nobility and gentry, in various parts of 
the kingdom, contain. From the few that fell into his hands, he abs 
fira&ed what he thought was to his purpofe ; and in his progreffes, cor- 
rected in them whatever he thought amifs, and made additions when he 
found them deficient. Where no catalogue had been before printed he 
endeavoured to obta‘n one, or to make out fuch an one as he was able 
to do; from a farvey of the houfe, and information. If this work, which 
the editor here offers the young ftudent in the polite arts, fhould at 
all contribute to promote or facilitate the ftudy of them among his coun- 
trymen, he wil! have gained all the end which he aims-at.’ 

Tt is certain there are feveral very confiderable omiffions in this work ; 
of which the Author appears to have been confcious ; and for which he 
endeavours to apologize; inviting the curious to contribute towards 
rendering’ the future editions more complete, by their friendly 
communications. We were fomewhat furprized, however, at not de 
abketorfind the Britifh Mufeum in this colleGtion. Could the Author 
deem that moft noble repofitory unworthy of a place with Okeover * : to 
which obfcure villa he has conduéted his readers, merely for the fake of 


viewing a fingle pi@ture of Raphael’s, 
* A gentleman’s feat in Derbyhhire. 


Art. 16. 
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Art. 16. Frugality .and Diligence recommended and cuforced from 
Scripture. By Edward Watkinfon, M. D. Reéor of Chart 


in Kent. York: printed for the Author. 

The good Dr. Watkinfon, whofe benevolence and philanthropy 
feem to be imexhauftible, has here improved his F/ay on Occonomy, (if 
we miftake not—for we have not the eflay at hand, to refer to) 
by the addition of another general head, viz. Assipuiry, 
This little, /eafonable, tra& is not fold, but difperfed, gratis; for the 
fake of thofe who may be either unwilling or unable to purchafe in- 
ftruction. 

Art. 17. Memoirs of a foreign Minifter at the Court of London, 
containing different Accufations, wherein the Conduct of this Mi- 
nifter at London and other Cities of Europe, 1s demonfirated. 4t0. 
2s. Dixwell. 

Relates to the conduét of the Chevalier Stapleton, minifter from the 
Duke of Wirtemberg at the court of Great Britain, in regatd to a debt 
which Mr. S. contracted in Braffels, for cloaths purchafed of Mademoi- 
felle Vandenhecke ; which debt he has, on certain pretences, refufed to 
difcharge. The ftory is rendered fomewhat interefting, by the pecu- 
liarity of the circumftances, and the copies of letters, &c. which paffed 
between the parties, and others ; but on what pretence thé public is 
made to pay 2s. for 12 pages of broken Englifh, we cannot difcover, 
utlefs Mifs V. imagines that the generofity of this nation will indemnify 
her for the loffes fhe may have fuftained through her acquaintance with the 
Chevalier S: . 

Art. 18. Hogarth Moralized. No.1. 4to. 2s. Hingefton, &c. 

‘The prints of the celebrated and excellent Hogarth are here copied and 
reduced to a {mall fize, in order to form a little quarto volume, for the 
amufement and inftruction of young readers; for whofe more particular 
information, an explanatory account is added, by a reverend gentle- 
man, who, as far as we can judge from the {pecimen before us, difco- 
vets more piety than tafte, in his commentary. He will, probably, 
however, not be liable to fall into any confiderable miftakes, in regard 
to his author's defigns, as he writes under the infpection of the Widow 
Hogarth ; ‘a very fenfible womaa,—who may be fuppofed to be well 
acquainted with the true meaning and drift of her late hufband’s per- 
formances. The Plates in this No. are pretty well copied; the fubject 
is The Harlot’s Progré/s. eee, f 
Art. 19. The Art of prooting fying : familiarly explained by Way of 

Dialogue. Containing Directions for the Choice of Guns, for va= 
rious Occafions. An Account of divers. Experiments, difcovering 

the Execution of Barrels of different Lengths and Bores. With 

many ufeful Hints for the Improvement of young Praétitioners, en- 
tirely new.' 8vo. 6d. Norwich, printed by Croufe; and 
fold by Johnfon and Co. in London. 

Although we are not violent advocates for’any amufement that is to 
be purchafed at the expence of an harmlefs hare or an innocent bird, yet 
impartiality Cemands our honeft acknowlegement of the merit of every 
work that fhews the author to be well-fkilled in the fabjegt of which he 


treats, whether that fubje@t be agreeable to the'tafteor principles of his 
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reviewers, or otherwife —‘ In every work, regard the writer’s end’— 
is a juft maxim. This Writer does not fet up for a teacher of humanity, 
but of an art which. he, no doubr, thinks both innocent. and ufeful; 
though to us it appears rather unphilofophical and unbenevolent. 

_ It moft, neverthelefs, be acknowledged, that rural {ports and exer- 
cifes are to be regarded with a favourable eye, fo far as they are condu- 
cive to the fportfman’s health ; and in that view, indeed, the love of 
our fellow-mortals would almoft reconcile us to the wanton flaughter of 
the poor animal creation. 

With refpeé to the little theory of bird-fhooting now before us, we 
have only to obferve, that (fo far as we are able to judge) we believe the 
Author is well qualified for the tafk he has undertaken; and that his 
book will probably be found very ufeful to young fowlers who ftand in 
need of inftru€tion, in thofe fundamental particulars mentioned in the 
title-page. . ' 
Art. 20. An Account of the Giants lately difcovered; in a Letter to ¢ 

Friend in the Country. 8vo. 1s. Noble. 

A piece of pleafantry, not altogether unworthy the pen of a Voltaire 
or a Fielding, fupposing either of them in a carelef:, bagatelle fort of hus 
mour,—inclined to throw out a diverting trifle, without taking any 
pains about it. 

The Author's main purport feems to be, to laugh at the credulity of 
the gaping public, ever ready to {wallow any wonderful tale, or to cre, 
dit the grofleft abfurdities: a bottle-conjuror, a Canning’s miracle, a 
Cock-lane ghoft, or a giant from the Streights of Magellan, 

After humoroufly reciting the reported particulars of Capt.: Byron’s 
difcovery of the Patagonians; he proceeds to confider what political 
2dvantages may accrue from it, to the Britifh nation: ‘ You will be im- 
patient, fays he to his correfpondent, to know if Captain Byron took 

offeffion of the country for the crown of England, and to have his Ma- 
jelty’s ftile run, George the Third, by the Grace of God, King of 
Great-Britain, France, Ireland, and the Giants! You will afk why fome 
Of their women were not brought away to mend our breed, which all 
good patriots affert has been dwindling for fome hundreds of years ; and 
whether there is any gold or diamonds in the country? Mr. Whitfield 
wants to know the fame thing, and it is faid intends a vifit for the con- 

verfion of thefe poor blinded iavages. 
' © As foon as they are properly civilized, that is, enflaved, due care 
-will undoubtedly be taken to fpecify-in their charter that thefe giants 
fhall be fubje& to the parliament of Great Britain, and fhall not wear a 
rat fkin that is not legally ftamped, * A riot of giants would be very 
unpleafant to an infant colony. But’experience, I hope, will teach us, 
that the mnvaluable liberties of Englifhmen are not to be wantonly fcat- 
tered. all over the globe. Let us enjoy them ourfelves, but they are too 
facred to be communicated. If giants once get au idea of freedom, they 
will foon be our matters inftead of our flaves. But what pretenfions can 
they have to freedom ? They are as difliné&t from the common fpecies as 
blacks, and by being larger, may be more ufeful. I would advife our 
prudent merchants to employ them in the fugar trade; they are capable 
of more labour ; but even then they muft be worfe treated, if poffible, 
than.our black flaves are ; they ‘muft be lamed and maimed, and haye 
their Spirits well broken, ox they may hecome dangerous. ‘This too will 
give 
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give a little refpite to Africa, where we have half-exhaufted the 
human, 1 mean, the black breed, by that wife maxim of our planters, 
that if a flave lives four years, he has earned his purchafe-money, confe- 
quently you may afford to work him to death in that time. 

© The mother-country is not only the firft, but ought to be the fole 
object of our political confiderations. If we once begin to extend the 
idea of the love of our country, it will embrace the univerfe, and con- 
fequently annihilate all notion of our country. The Romans, fo much 
the object of modern admiration, were with difficulty perfuaded to admit 
even the reft of Italy to be their countrymen. . The true patriots never 
regarded any thing without the walls of Rome, except their own villas, 
as their country... Every thing was done for immortal Rome, and it was 
immortal Rome that did every thing. Conquered nations, which to 
them anfwered to difcovered nations with us, for they conquered as faft 
as they difcovered, were always treated accordingly ; and it is remark- 
able that two men. equally famous for their eloquence have been the only 
two that ever had the weaknefs to think that conquered countries were 
entitled to all the bleflings of the mother-country, Cicero treated Sicily 
and Cilicia as tenderly as the diftri€t of Arpinum, and | doubt it was the 
folly of that example that mifled his too exa& imitator on a late occafion. 
However, the giants muft be impreffed with other ideas: blefs us, if 
like that. pigmy old Oliver, they fhould come to think the fpeaker’s 
taace a bawble!. 

« What have we to do with America, but to conquer, enflave, and 
make it tend to the advantage of our commerce? fhall the nobleft rivers 
in the world roll for favages? fhall mines teem with gold for the natives 
of the foil? and fhall the world produce any thing but for England, 
France, and Spain? Itis enough that the overflowings of riches in thofe 
three countries are every ten years wafted in Germany. 

“ Still, my political friend, I am not for occupying Patagonia, as we 
did Virginia, Carelina, &c. Such might be the politics of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s days. But modern improvements are wifer. If the giants in 
queftion are mafters of a rich and flourifhing empire, J think they ought 
to be put under their majefties, a Weft-Indian company ; the dire@ors 
of which may retail out a fmall portion of their imperial revenues to the 
proprietors, under the name of a dividend. This is an excellent fcheme 
of government totally unknown to the ancients. I can but think how 
poor Livy,or Tacitus would have been hampered in giving an account 
of fuch an imperium in imperio. Cafimirus Alius Caunus, (for they lati- 
nized every proper name, infead of delivering it as uncouthly pronounced 
by their foldiers and failors) would have founded well enough : but di- 
vidends, difcounts, India bonds, &c. were not made for the majefty of 
hiftory. But ] am wandering from my fubject; though, while I am 
talking of the ftocks and funds, I could chalk out a very pretty new 


‘ South-fea fcheme, a propos to the Patagonians. It would not ruin above 


half the nation, and would make the fortunes of fuch indyftrious gen- 
tlemen, as during the want of a war in Germany cannot turn com- 
miffaries.’ 

Though our farcaftical Author doubts not but ¢ the firft thought that 
will occur to every good Chriflian, is, that this race of giants’ (peaceable 
and harmlefs as they are faid to be) ‘ought to be exterminated, and 
their country colonized,"—yet he would rather advife us to let them 
live, becaufe of the great ufe we may make of them, as faves. He hag 

no 
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no great ohjection to our importing fome of them for the fake of mend- 
ing our breed; “but he would by no means come into a projeét which he 
heard mentioned, and in which propagation would not be concerned ; 
viz. the fcheme of bringing over a number of thefe giants, for fecond 
hufbands to dowagers, * Ireland, fays he, is already kept in a ftate of 
humiliation. ‘We  ¢heck their’ trade, and do not allow them to avail 
thémfelves of the beft-fituated harbours in the world. Matrimony is 
their only branch of commerce unreftricted, and it would be a moft 
trying injoftice to clog that too. 

_ * In truth, we ate not fufliciently acquainted with thefe Goliahs to 

decide perensptorily on their properties. “No account of them has been 

yet tranfmitted to the royal fociety : but it would be exceeding advife- . 

able, that a jury of matrons fhould be fent in the next embarkation to 

tnake a report ; und old women for old’ women, I would truft to the 
analyfts of the matrons, in preference to that of the philofophers.” 

~ He concludes, after a droll inquiry into the origin of the Patagonian 

fants, with the following merry conjecture concerning* the poetry of 
uch great men: * Their poetry, fays he, will be another objeét of in- 
guiry, andif their minds are at all in proportion to their bodies, muft 
aboond in the moft lofty images, in the true fablime. Oh! if we 
could come at an heroic poem penned by a giant! -we fhould fee 

other images than our puny writers of romance have conceived ; and a 

Ficde different from the cold tale of a late notable author, who did not 

know better what to do with his giant than to make him grow till he 

fhook his Own caftle about his own ears.’ 

Ait. 21. Memoirs of Count Lally, from his embarking for the Eaft 
» dndiesy as Commander in Chief of the French Forces in that Coun- 
'- try, to.his being fent Prifoner of War to England, after the Sur- 

render of Pondicherry. Confifling. of Pieces written by himfelf, 

«end dddrefed to. his Fudges, in Anfwer to the Charges brought 
- uaghinft him by the Attorney-general of bis Moft Chriftian Majefty. 
0 Maftrated bya Map of bis military Operations in the Eaft- Indies. 
“I%o which ave added, Accounts of the prior Part of his Life, his 
‘Condemnation and Execution. 8vo. 5s. F. Newbery. 

"The memorials and papers of which this volume chiefly confifts, are 
andoubtedly authensic. Poor Lally !—he feems to have been the Byne 
of France, Similar in their abilities, their characters, and their fates ; 
they lived unbeloved, and died uniamented: we may, however, fay of 


* both, what has been /2id of the moft illuftrious heroes, of all nations, 


though with different ideas annexed to the words, that shey died for the 
good of their country. 
Art. 22, An Account of the Prefervation of King Charles #1. after 
- the. Battle of Worcefter, drawn up by himjelf.. To which are 
| added, his Letters to feveral Perfons. Glafgow printed; and 
_ fold by Becket in London., 8vo. 2s. 6d. few’d. 
. To this account is prefixed the following advertifement, by way of 
reface, viz. ** An account of the prefervation of King Charles 1], after 
the battle of Worcetter, drawn up by himfelf,” cannot fail of attracting 
the public attention : fome doubts, however, .may be moved as to the 
authenticity of a piece which, for a whole century, has remained wre 
kasavn x it. thall, therefore, be my endeavour to fatisfy the. intelligent 
seader, that. this narrative is the genuine compofition of the king. 


‘ Mr. 
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| ¢ Mr. Satnuel Pepys, fecretary to the admiralty, beftowed his manu- 
fcripts on Magdalen College, in the yniverfity of Cambridge, Among 
thofe manuferipts there is one which Mr. Pepys has eatin, “An Ac- 
count of his Majefty’s Efcape from Worcefter, diftated to Mr. Pepys by 
the King himfelf.” Dr. Sandby, mafter of Magdalen College, com~ 
municated this mahu‘cript to me; and, in the moft obliging manner, 
gave me permiffion. to print it. __ | es well" 5 
‘ The chara€ter of Mr. Pepys is fo univerfally known, that his fingle 
affertion might be fufficient proof of the narrative having been faithfully 
taken down in the king’s own words ; but independent of an authority 
fo. refpe@table, the form of the narrative, at once minute and interefting, 
and its lively and carelefs ftyle, concur in proving it to be the compo- 
fition of King Charles II. wk 
* To this narrative Mr. Pepys has fubjoined his own remarks, and 
many correétions and illuftrations procured from the king, from Father 
Hodleftone, and from Colonel Philips, They are inferted in the form 
of notes, and are diftinguifhed by the initial letters K. King, P, Pepys, 
H. Hodleftone, Ph. Philips. 7 | 
* Asa proper fupplement to.this narrative, I have added, ** Letters 
from King Charles II. to feveral Perfons.” Some of them are now for 
the firlt time publifhed; the reft have been collefted out of various 
books. I have induftrioufly excluded all letters of compliment or cere- 
mony, and whatever appears to have been the work of the king’s mi- 
niflers, ‘not of the king himfelf. My purpofe was to prefent the reader 
with a characteriftical, not a bulky colle€tion ; and I flatter myfe!f that 
I have been enabled, in fome meafure, to accomplifh my purpofe.’ 
Certainly. this publication would have been confidered as‘a ¢uriofity, 
had the royal narrative never appeared in print before; but foon after 
its publication, in the prefent volume, a card, addreffed to the Editor*, 
was inferted in one of the news-papers+, informing him, that he had 
given himfelf unneceffary trouble; for that the Account had before ap- 
peared, verbatim, in Carte’s Hiftory of England, 3 
* Sir David Dalrymple. + Lond. Chron. July 19, 1766, 
Art, 23. Biographium Famineum : The Female Worthies; or Me- 
moirs gi the moft illufirious Ladies, of all Ages and Nations, whe 
have. been eminently diftinguifbed for their Magnanimity, Learning, 
> tet Virtue, Piety, and other excellent Endowments, confpi~ 
" slaous in all the various Stations and Relations of Life, public and 
private. Collected from Hiftory, and the moft approved: Bio- 
graphers, and brought down to the prefent Time. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 6s. Crowder, &c. 
_ Whatever pleafure it may give to a lover of the fair fex, (and where 
is the man who is not a lover of them ?) to behold their virtues and pers 
fe€tions juitly and amply difplayed in the records of fame, it will, never- 
thelefs, afford but little fatisfa&tion to their judicious and difcerning ad- 
mirers, to fee their brighteft accomplifhments dimly refleéted in the dull 
mirror of a muddy, heavy and taftelefs compiler. 
Sorry we are that we cannot recommend this Bisgraphiuvin -em:: eum*®, 


* ihe pedantic impropriety of putting Lan utes to Kngiith 0 Oks, 
hath been frequently noticed ; but this uncouth affectation is peculiarly 
“Brepofterous in a work chiefly calculated for female readers. 
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(¢ e very ftiff and aukward title-page of which may prove a fufficient 
pecimen of the book, to a reader who has but a moderate fhare of tafte) 
becaufe it is probably the work of fome honeft, induftrious book- 
maker, whofe undertaking might have proved both acceptable to the 
public, and profitable to himfelf, had it been executed with that ele- 
gance, fpirit, and judgment, which a defign of fuch a nature indifpen- 
Holy requires, | 

Art. 24. Praétical Obfervations onthe culture of Lucern, Turnips, 

Burnet, Timothy Grafs, and Fowl Meadow Grafs, communi- 

cated by Letters to Dr. Templeman, Secretary of the Society for the 

Encouragement of Arts, Manufaétures, and Commerce. To which 

is added, an Appendix, containing comparative Eftimates of the 

Expence and Profit in Drill and Broadcaft Hufbandry, in diffe- 

vent Parts of England, and in Ireland. And an Accourt of fome 

new, and improved Inflruments in Hufbandry, with the Prices 
annexed to mcft of them. 8vo. 1s. F. Newbery. 

Letter I. gives an account of the culture of Lucerne, in the Broad- 
caft and. drill: the latter of which methods is preferred, as it has (with 
the help of the horfe-hoe) yielded four cuttings every year, and fomer 
times five. 

“In Letters IT. II]. IV. we have the culture and ufe of Burnet; which 
is faid to fucceed better when planted in rows, fo as to admit the plough 
or horfe-hoe between them, than when it grows at random, in the 
broadcaft manner. 

Letters V. VI. are on the advantages of the drill-hufbandry in the 
culture of Turnips. 

Letter VII. contains obfervations on Timothy Grafs, and Fowl Mea- 
dow Grafs, called by Mr. Roque Bird Gra/s,—Thefe are reprefented 
as valuable grafles, and faid to flourifh moft when planted out at proper 
diftances, and not fown promifcuoufly, : . 

In the Appendix the fuperiority of the drill-hufbandry, above the 
broadcaft, is ftated, (in a courfe of fifteen years) to be nearly as. 23 to 
10; * which is fuch an advantage, that the greater profit in the drilled 
acre’ in 15 years will purcha/e the fee fimple of that in the common hulf- 
bandry.*—So that ‘ in every fifteen years the fee fimple of all the tillage 
lands in the kingdom is Joft to the community, by the common courfe 
of tillage :°—if what this Writer afferts be true! 


‘Art. 25. 4 Letter toa Friend, on the Mineral Cuftoms of erby— 


frire; in which the Queftion relative to the Claim of the Duty of 

Lot on Smitham is occafionally confidered. By a .Derbythire 

Working-Miner. 8vo. 1s. T. Payne. . ae 

As the fubjeé of this letter is entirely /oca/, it may be fufficient to fay, 
that it gs wrote in defence of the miner-, (a very ufeful body of men) 
againit a zew claim of the duty of /or, (which is 1-13th part) on that af- 
fortment of lead-ore, called jmtham, which bas hitherto been exempt 
ftom the faid duty, though acknowledged to be due to the lord for the 
two ether affortments of ore, called dag, and pe /y.—* A duty fo ex- 
ceffive, that the claimant himfeif owns it; and promifes, that if we will 
but admit his right to 1-12th of the whale, he will take only 1-25th, 
which he thinks a reafunable duty.’ But under fuch uncertainties, — 
‘ who will venture to become a miner ?’ 
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Art. 26. 4 Letter to Will Chat-em Efq; of Turnabout-Hall, from 

his Sifter. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Bladon. 

_ This fneering, farcaftical attack on the late great commoner, which 

fome might have fuppofed (from the lady’s literary character, and other 

circumftances) to have been really made by his fifter, has been publicly 
difavowed, and defervedly ftigmatized, as ‘a grofs impofition on the 
public.’ 

Art. 27. The Coach-drivers, a political Opera, adapted to the Mufi 

of feveral eminent Compofers. 8vo. 18. Flexney. 

There is confiderable humour and poetic merit, in this lively fatire on 
the drivers of the Britannia StTaTE-coacnu, Will Hayes, and Sawney ; 
with their refpective friends, Bloom/bury Fack, the Gentle She; herd, &c. 
Two whimfical prints are added, to render the opera ftill more divert- 
ing to the reader. 

Art. 28. 4 Candid Anfwer to the Enquiry into the Condué& of a 
late Commoner; particularly in regard to the State of a late 
Conference, and other Negotiations. With a Poftfcript, in Reply 
to the Examination. 8vo. 1s. Williams. 

This Candid Anfwerer is an advocate for Lord Ch——m ; but an 


advocate withcu: judgment or ability. RK 
e 


RELtIGtouwus and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 29. Three Sermons on Public Occafions, preached before the 
Univerfity of Oxford. By John Rotheram, M. A. Reétor of 
Ryton in the County of Durham, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bifhop of Durham. 8vo. rs. 6d. Sandby. 


. The firft of thefe fermons was preached, before the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, at St. Mary’s, on the anniverfary of his Majefly’s inauguration, 
Ot 25, 1762; the fubje&t is, the wifdom of providence in the admi- 
nitration of the world.—The fubjeét of the fecond is, the influence of 
religion on human laws; it was preached likewife at St. Mary’s, at the 
affizes,—In the third, preached before the univerfity, on the 2gth of 
May 1765, Mr. Rotheram enquires into the origin of government, in 
order go prove it a divine inftitution.—The difcourfes are fenfible and 

judic f. 

Art. 30. Short Direétions to Young Students in Divinity, and Can- 
didates for holy Orders. By Henry Owen. 8vo. 1s. White. 
Thefe Direétions, extracted chiefly from the writings of our beft di- 

vines, are more particularly intended for the ufe of thofe, who have not 

the advantage of univerfity education; but are left to themfelyes, to 


+ 


form their morals, and conduct their ftudies, juft as they may.—The. 


defign is a benevolent aad ufeful one; and the execution fhews the Au- 
thor to be a man of fen‘e, judgment, and piety. 


Art. 31. 4 Defence of the commonly-received Doétrine of the Human 
Ssul, as an immaterial and naturally-immortal Principle in Man, 
againft the Objections of fome modern Writers : including the true 
Scripture-doétrine of Death, Life, and Immortality, and of the 

' Neceffity and Extent of the Chriftian Redemption. By Thomas 


' 7 Broughtoa, 
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Broughton, A. M. Preb. of Sarum, and Vicar of St. Mary 

Redcliffe, and St, Thomas, in Briftol. 8vo. 2s. Johnfon 
‘and Davenport. | , dip | _ 

Thefe papers were intended, it feems, as an introduGtion to a work 
(in fome forwardnefs) to be intitled, ‘ A profpeét of futurity or the life 
to come, in four differtations on, 1. The ftate of the dead between death 
and the refurreftion. 2. The refurredtion. 3. The judgment of man- 
kind by Jefus Chrift. 4. The finat ftate of retribution.,-—And-as our 
Author informs us that thefe Differtations proceed upon the fuppofition 
of an immaterial and naturally-immortal principle, or foul, in man, and 
the feparate exiftence or furvivorfhip of that principle, or foul, after the 
death of the body ; (a doétrine of late very ftrongly attacked, by fome 
writers of eminence) he has thought it neceffary to defend that doétrine, 
the refutation of which would deitroy the very foundation of his fr? dif- 
fertation, and affe& much of the reafonings employed in the reft. 

It is not, however, his defign, in this Defence, to enter upon a di+ 
ret and formal proof of the immateriality and natural immortatity’of 
the foyl ; (a point already, in his opinion, fufficiently demonftrated by 
others) but only to guard this received dofrine againft the attacks of its 
eneinies, 

But ftill he flatters himfelf that he has done fomething more than 
barely defend the above doétrine againft objections ; his undertaking 
h given him an opportunity of explaining the peculiar benefits and 
privileges of the Chriflian covenant, by afcertaining the meaning and 
import of the terms death, life, and immortality, as employed by the 
writers of the New Teftament to exprefs the true nature and ends of the 
Chriftian redemption. 

| How he has facceeded in his endeavours to defend the common notion 
of man’s Immortality, we fhall leave to be determined (as he alfo does) by 
the judgment of his readers ;—every one of whom will, probably, ex- 
pect to enjoy his own opinion concerning a point of debate, which can- 
not poflibly be brought to an abfolute decifion on this fide the grave. Bs 


Art. 32. A View of Popery; or, Obfervations on the Twelve Articles * 


of the Council of Trent: prefented to the Confileration of inge- 
nuous Romanifis. By Sir John Thorold, Bart. 8vo. 55. 
bound. Rivington. 


* It is an obfervation grounded on experience, that truth fears no- 
thifig but concealment, and that falfhood dreads nothing fo much as in- 
quiry..—Serious, calm, modeft inquiry, never yet did, never can do 
harm: and-inguiry of this fort is all that is requefted by the worthy 
Author of the work before us,—in which he has given a diftin@ view 
of, and made fome very juft obfervations on, the peculiar doétrines of 
popery, authentically exhibited in the genuine code of the modern Ro- 
mith church,—as drawn up by the famous Council of Trent. 

¢ Happy [indeed] had it been for mankind, if the Chriftian religion, 
which, by the completion of prophecies, by miracles, and by tte wif- 
dom and goodnefs of its precepts, proves itfelf to come from God, had. 
not been adulterated and defiled by the inventions of men! buat the re- 
verfe of this is the cafe.—Falfe opinions of various forts arofe to diflurb 
the peace of the church, and to dishgure and difgrace the beauty and 
wifdom of the gofpel. Innovations in faith and practice eee 

uced, 
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daced, and favourable opportunities watched for the. eftablifhment of 
them. In procefs of time, when the ftate of learning, was low, and 
that of ecclefiaftical power high, the tafk was not difficult of {electing 
paflages of holy writ, and of wrefting them to ferve the defigns of am- 
bition, avarice, and other vices. Thus the people were made to be- 
lieve, that fupremacy and infallibility were conferred by Chriit on St, 
Peter ;—that he fixed his refidence at Rome ;—that the pope: for the 
time being are his, fucceffors in that fee ;—and, as fuch, derive from 
him the peculiar vouchfafements of fupremacy and infallibility,’ , 

The above, and many other tenets of popery, (fuch as purgatory, 
tranfubftantiation, indulgences, &c.) are here clearly ftated, and folidly 
confated. In particular,—* As.to St. Peter’s being the vicar of Chrift ; 
this vicarial power was.not his, exclu/ively of the reft [of the apottles,} 
' but belonged in common to the twelve,’ [For, as itis very jultly re- 
marked, at p. 1349] ‘ if this had not been the cafe; St. John, who con 
feffedly outlived ail the apoftles, muft'have been inferior in power to 
St. Peter’s fucceffor,’ 

Let thefe, and many other confiderations offered in the courfe of this 
, cgfeful tract, be duly weighed ; and then let it be determined, ‘ whether 

-the homage of implicit faith, and blind obedience, ought to be paid to a 

church, which can impofe oaths on the confciences of her members, 
concerning things in part doubtful, and in part abfolutely unrrue.’ 


Art.:33- Two Charges delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Wor 


vefter, in the Years 1763 and 1766; being defigned as Preferva- 
nives againft the fophiftical Arts of the Papifis, and the Delufions 
of the Methodifis. By John Tottie, D. D. Archdeacon of 
Norcefter. 8vo. 1s. Printed at Oxford, and fold in Lon- 
don by lletcher and Co. | 
‘ Though thele difcourfes may feem to relate to two forts of men of 
different principles, yet perhaps there is a nearer agreement betwixt 
them than on a tranfient view might be fufpected.” For though our 
Archdeacon does not fuppofe that the methodifts mean to make. their 
‘difciples papifts, yet he feems to think that, by taking away the rational 
grounds of religion, and fubftituting thofe that are fanciful and preca- 
rious, they goa great way in preparing them for a popifh prieit te make 
them fo. m 
In the former of thefe charges, the Doétor does not undertake to re- 
fute the errors of the Romifh church, but applies himfelf to lay fuch re- 
marks before his reverend auditors, as might give them an infight into, 
and put them upon their guard againft, the craft and artifices of popith 
emiflaries ‘in the management of the controverfy betwixt us: and what 
he offers, with this view, is well worthy of attention. —Bat what thall 
we fay to his propofal of a toleration of the papifts? the propofal has, at 
leaft, the appearance of great moderation: his words are thefe:—* The 
papifts are defirous of a repeal or alteration of the penal laws as they now 
and in force againft them. We, as well as they, have reafon to with 
that fomething might be done in this matter. And indeed, I cannot 
“but think, (and my opinion in the cafe is not fingular) that the fafety, 
as well as reputation, of this proteftant government might be better con- 
Suited, (were wife and cool heads to form the fcheme) by granting the 
papifts a toleration by /aqw, than by allowing them that which they at 
prefent enjoy againg Jaw.’ 
In 
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In the latter charge, the conduét of the methodift teachers, in invad- 
ing the cures of others, is fhewn to be inconfiftent with the engagements, 
which fuch of them as have been epifcopally ordained entered into at 
their refpe€tive ordinations.—He alfo endeavours to fhew that their pres 
tences of preaching the doétrines of the gofpel in greater truth and pu- 
rity, than they are generally taught by the regular minifters of the 


church, are not well grounded ; and inftances in thofe particularly which 
relate to ‘ faith and grace,’—which he explains in fuch a manner as he 
thinks moft agrecable to fcripture and reafon : though fome others, per- 
haps, may think he approaches rather too near the fentiments of thofe 
he oppofes, now and then, With regard to the boafted dogtrine 
of affurance; he juftly obferves, that ‘ if the fcriptures reprefent this 
life, in every ftage of it, as they certainly do, to bea ftate of trial and 
probation, it is not poffible that it can be a {tate of ab/olute /ecurity: and 
they who take upon them to give this fecurity, and flatter their difciples 
with an impoffibility of their committing fin, or falling from grace, are 
Jike thofe empirics who pretend to alter the conftitutional principles of 
human nature, and to have infallible remedies for incurable difeafes.’ 
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I. The Neceffity of Chrift’s making Satisfaion for Sin., preached’ June 
‘19, 1766, to an Affembly of Minifters and Churches, at the Rev. 
Mr. Burford’s Meeting-houfe in Goodman's-fields. By John Gill, Di D. 
Keith, 

Il. 4 Challenge fent by the Lord of Hofts to the chief of Sinners, con- 
fidered, from Amos iv.12. With a hymn, fuited to the fubject. . By 
‘David Bradberry, Buckland, &c. 

III. The Chriftian Hero's Work and Crown,—at Chelmsford in Effex, 


O&. 25, 1765, occafioned by the Death of the Rev. Mr. John Gibbons. 


By Thomas Craner. ‘To which is added Mr. Gibbons’s Confeffion of 
Faith at his Ordination, and a Sermon by him on the Nature and Ex- 
cellency of the Gofpel. 1s, Buckland, &c. we 
IV. The fincere Chriftian’s happy Profpe? after Death,—at Huddlef- 
cough,*in Cumbe:land, June 19, 1765, at the Interment of Sarah 
Brown, in the Burying-ground belonging to the Proteftant Diffenters at 


that Place. By Adam Dean. Newcaitle upon Tyne: printed by White 


and Co, 

V. In Lambeth Chapel, at the Confecration of the Right Rev. Father 
in God Robert Lord Bifhop of St. David’s, June 15, 1766; by Philip 
Barton, B.D. Canon Refidentiary of St. Peters, Exon, and Reétor of 


-Boriton, Hants, Publifhed by Command of his Grace the Lord Arch- 


bifhop of Canterbury. Samdby. 

VI. The Civil and Religious Rights of the Poor to Relief and Support,— 
at St. James’s, Briftol ; before the Subfcribers to the Infirmary, at their 
Anniverfary Meeting, July 9, 1766. By John Camplin, M. A. Pre- 


-centor of the Church of Brittol, and Vicar of the united Parifhes of St. 


Nicholas and St. Leonard, in the fame City. Millar. 





*.* The improvement propofed by Septentrionarius, deferves 
attention. The Reviewers are obliged to him for his Letter. 





